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DOCTOR GREGORY. 


By ALicE CoRKRAN. 


OCTOR GREGORY was walking up the street in which stood 

the house of his friend, Sir William Fay. It was a steep 

street, austerely monotonous in its architecture ; the August sun was 

hot, the elderly gentleman carried a heavy bag, yet he walked with a 

springing step. He was white-haired and of a fine open-air com- 

plexion. Notwithstanding a slight stoop, which betokened a dreamy 

habit of mind, there was a fire and a spirit about his whole appear- 

ance. His bright and hopeful eye, of somewhat abstracted gaze, 

kindled easily as he muttered to himself, and smiles played about his 
lips. 

Doctor Gregory was an antiquary. He devoted his time and his 
energy to unburying the past. Enthusiastic by temperament, he was 
apt sometimes to over-estimate the importance of the discoveries he 
made, nevertheless, the British Museum and some local collections 
contained some curious relics of Roman and Saxon times that he had 
presented. While digging in the neighbourhood of a Roman en- 
campment he had lately come upon a square block of masonry orna- 
mented with inscriptions, in relievo, resembling nothing that he 
had yet found. The old gentleman was hurrying along to share with 
his friend the excitement and mystery of that find. Sir William Fay 
was a renowned excavator, of vast learning and judgment, who held 
a high official position. A warm friendship existed between the two 
men. Essentially different in temperament, community of tastes 
gave to their relationship the exhilaration of intellectual comradeship. 
If the truth must be told, however, Sir William’s feeling for Doctor 
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Gregory was one of affection for the man himself rather than of trust 
in his judgment as an archeologist. To the doctor, who was an old 
bachelor, friendship with the eminent scientist was the solace and 
delight of his solitary and studious life. 

Doctor Gregory, not being the most patient of men, felt 
inclined to fume at being kept waiting on the doorstep. With the 
abruptness of intimacy he burst into his friend’s study and cut short 
his greetings. 

* My dear Fay,” he said, in tones of mystery, “ you will never 
guess what I have in this bag.” 

“The bag and its master, in effect, seem charged with mystery,” 
replied his friend, an amused glimmer flickering up into his faded 
eyes. He wasa man of incisive countenance. His finely-cut features 
of classic mould were somewhat marred by what looked like an acci- 
dental bluntness of the tip of the nose and projection of the chin. His 
friends said that he resembled a bust of Jupiter, fractured in the 
process of exhumation. 

“T have something here that will surprise you, that will agitate 
you, my dear friend.” 

“ Agitate me!” repeated Sir William with sceptically humorous 
emphasis, the amused glimmer, not devoid of sarcasm, still brighten- 
ing his glance as he regarded Doctor Gregory’s face radiant and 
twitching with restrained communicativeness. 

“T must prepare you for this find. I think, Fay, I may say with- 
out conceit that I have made some interesting discoveries.” 

“You certainly have,” acquiesced Sir William, inclining his head. 

“Well, I have found,” cried Doctor Gregory with a burst of sub- 
lime confidence, “a fragment which I believe to be unique. You 
know that encampment I have been digging through ; well, I have 
dug below the Roman city into the early Briton period. Fay, I 
believe I have found there the trace of an early civilisation—a lost 
civilisation.” 

“Take care! take care!” said Sir William in a tone of humorous 
warning. “We old antiquaries are apt to be all too credulous.” 

“Credulous! You will judge for yourself. I am tolerably 
familiar with the great European museums, and I do not remember 
in any one of these national collections having seen such a fragment. 
Its shape, the inscription upon it, the position in which I found it, 
all add to its mystery, all deepen in me the conviction that it is 
unique.” 

“Take care, that is all I say ; take care, Gregory, I know you of 
old You are an enthusiast !” 
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Doctor Gregory made an impatient gesture as if about to open 
the bag, but he restrained himself. Affecting carelessness, he 
pretended to examine the treasures around. In the overweening 
importance that he attached to his concealed exhibit, he thought by 
this simple device to pique his friend’s curiosity, and to draw from 
him the request to see that extraordinary relic. 

To his mortification, Sir William Fay seemed to have forgotten all 
about it, and rambled off gaily to his own topics, describing the plan 
he proposed to adopt in directing certain excavations he was about to 
undertake in Asia Minor. 

“ Are you not interested in the important discovery made by 
your friend ?” at last asked Doctor Gregory reproachfully. 

‘Its importance, my dear Gregory, I do not pretend to estimate,” 
replied Sir William, the gleam of mocking light returning to his 
glance. “ You know we old antiquaries are getting a little weary of 
that word.” 

With a seriousness too profound for comment, Doctor Gregory 
unpacked the broken fragment and held it up at arm’s length. 
“There !” he said. 

“Where?” asked Sir William, with short-sighted gaze coldly 
passing over the fragment. 

“ Have you eyes ?” asked Doctor Gregory with the calmness of 
irritation. 

“ My dear Gregory,” replied Sir William, in a tone of bantering 
protest, “I see perfectly what you are showing me, but really your 
preface led me to expect something amazing !” 

“T am aware,” said Doctor Gregory, restraining the irritation 
that was making his temples throb, “that there are two specimens 
of sepulchral carvings, somewhat similar, perhaps, of immense 
antiquity in the Museum.” 

“T fail to see a third, my friend,” replied Sir William, with 
courtly chilliness. He put his glass to his eye. ‘“ Let mesee—very 
interesting, very curious— but, my dear Gregory, I should say centuries 
later than the carvings to which you allude.” 

“T will not allow myself to be vexed, Fay,” said Doctor Gregory, 
with great effort controlling the excitement that was gaining upon 
him,.‘* but—pardon me for saying so—I do not think you are perfectly 
sincere. My dear fellow, there is something quite unworthy of you 
in all this.” 

“My dear Gregory,” retorted Sir William, with polite irony 
unlike the asperity of his more real tone of affection, “let us make 
short work of this difference between us; let us compare this 
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specimen with the undoubted antiquities in the Museum. Come 
along, I will show you the points of difference.” 

“Fay !” cried Doctor Gregory, flushing purple, “Iam too old 
to be lectured by you. I am experienced as a scientist. I venture 
to say that of such antiquities I am a better judge.” 

“You are too credulous, Gregory, to be a judge. The true 
scientist approaches every question of the kind with a wholesome 
incredulity. Now there is old Mr. Goldbeater.” Here Sir William 
Fay indulged in a profane story of the archzeological blunders made 
by a silly quasi antiquary. Poor Doctor Gregory’s temper com- 
pletely gave way on finding himself ranked with an ignorant amateur. 
With a snort of indignation, and trembling hands, he packed up the 
precious fragment into its wrappings, returned it to the bag, and 
made for the door. 

As he held it open, “ Fay,” he said in a muffled voice, “this 
ends our friendship. I came to you in openness of heart, you have 
returned my confidence with insult. I do not wish to have any 
further intercourse with you.” 

He went out, banged the door after him, and left the house. 

One evening, a week later, Doctor Gregory was sitting alone in 
his study. A melancholy was over him. The lamplight glinted on 
fragments of mosaics, on broken tiles, on bronze weapons steeped to 
the hilt in the romance of war, on statuettes of visionary mould. The 
giant lullaby of the past, which so long had soothed him, had been 
rudely interrupted by the intrusion of the present’s pain. He had 
not heard from Sir William Fay. The sundering of the old friendship 
gave the lonely bachelor acute pain. 

Doctor Gregory was going once more over all the details of that 
quarrel, when the servant announced Sir William Fay’s son, Fred. 

The elderly gentleman felt a spasm of pleasurable anticipation 
at his heart. Had Fred come on a mission of reconciliation? He 
disguised his emotion as he greeted his guest ; pressed hospitable 
offers upon him, and talked on indifferent topics. He noticed that 
the young fellow was moody, that his pleasant laugh was silent. 

“The Governor started on his travels two days ago,” observed 
Fred after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ He and I have quarrelled.” 

* Quarrelled !” exclaimed Doctor Gregory, not averse to hearing 
that another had suffered from his friend’s temper. 

Fred moved uneasily, then he rose, went to the mantelpiece, put 
his elbow upon it, and turned away his head. 

“The fact is Iam in love!” He brought out the words with 
shame-faced abruptness. Then he resumed more naturally, “ The 
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governor won’t hear of the engagement. If I marry, he says he will 
cut me off with a shilling.” 

Doctor Gregory looked at the youth with a blank expression. 
“ Would the match be so unsuitable ?” 

“Unsuitable ! Unsuitable for her. She ought to marry aking!” 
cried Fred enthusiastically. He was ahandsome youth, with a boyish 
brightness of glance and manner. “ But she is willing to have me, 
and no one can stand in the way. Noone!” He spoke witha 
feverish rapidity peculiar to him when excited. 

“ What is the objection?” asked Doctor Gregory. 

“She has no money. Her father ran through every penny. 
That is why the governor won’t hear of it. But I shall go to the 
Colonies ; I shall live in the bush ; I will do anything to make my 
fortune ; then come back and marry her.” 

“What is her name ?” asked Doctor Gregory feebly, overwhelmed 
by that young ardour. 

“ Amy ! I mean Miss Ancelot.” 

* Amy Ancelot !” repeated Doctor Gregory with sudden emotion. 

The young fellow nodded. ‘ Do you know her?” 

** Does she live at Manilhurst, in the Vicarage ?” 

Fred gazed with a perplexed stare. “She lives at Manilhurst, 
and she is now staying on a visit at the Vicarage ?” 

“Tt is a delightful old house,” said Doctor Gregory, “it stands ina 
beautiful garden. There is a sun dial, and close to it a seat hollowed 
out in the wall. A passion flower grows over it.” 

“There is clematis now,” said the youth, still staring. 

“You wonder,” said Doctor Gregory, “how I remember that 
house and that garden so vividly. ‘Twenty-five years ago there lived 
in it a girl, the most charming I ever saw. Her name was Amy 
Ancelot.” 

“ Amy Ancelot !” repeated Fred. 

Something in the ingenuous and mystified expression of the 
young man drew from the doctor the secret he had never breathed 
to mortal ear. “The mother of the girl you love lived there. I 
loved her.” 

“ But how do you know she was Amy’s mother?” asked Fred. 

“My Amy married her cousin. She was the Vicar’s daughter. 
She continued to live at Manilhurst. She died five years ago.” 

“ That is all true,” admitted the young man. He hesitated, then 
he asked, ‘“ How is it you did not marry her ?” 

“She was very charming,” said the old man. “She was 
charming to everybody, It was part of her nature to charm all 
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those who came near her.” Doctor Gregory paused, then continued : 
“ She was incomparably charming. I sometimes thought she cared 
for me. I was poor. An opportunity presented itself to win 
distinction, perhaps fortune. You know I had done well at college. 
I was editing a classical work. A noted explorer offered to take me 
to Greece. I worked hard under him. I was away two years. My 
uncle died suddenly, and left me his heir. I returned to England 
rich and not unsuccessful ; but Amy had married.” 

Fred did not break the silence that followed. 

“Has the daughter the same fascination?” asked Doctor 
Gregory. 

“T never saw the mother, sir,” replied Fred genily. “Ido not 
know how Amy would strike you. To me she is bewitching beyond 
all telling.” 

Doctor Gregory’s eyes shone with a moist and tender brightness. 

“You must not leave her. Remember my fate, Fred.” 

“Will you intercede for us with the governor, sir?” said the 
young man wistfully. 

“TIntercede! Don’t you know that we have quarrelled, Fred? ” 

* Quarrelled ! What about ?” exclaimed Fred amazed. 

** About that !” the antiquarian replied, pointing to the fragment 
of stone. 

* About that !” repeated Fred, sticking a glass into his eye, and 
screwing up his face to keep it in place. ‘* What is the matter with 
it?” 

In his heart the young fellow considered all antiquities so much 
rubbish. He could not understand a craze for broken fragments and 
old pots. 

“Matter with it! it is unique!” cried Doctor Gregory, the 
antiquarian spirit within him blazing up once more. 

“ T should think it was ! ” said Fred, gazing with ferocious interest 
through his eyeglass at the fragment. “Did the governor dispute 
its antiquity ?” 

“Dispute it! he ignored it, Fred! He sees nothing in it!” 
Doctor Gregory’s voice shook. 

“Tgnored it! why it is the most extraordinary fragment I ever 
saw, said Fred heartily. 

“T is, Fred, it is! You are a good lad, Fred !” 

“Will you intercede for us with my father, sir?” Fred resumed, 
letting his eyeglass drop, and looking at Doctor Gregory with a new 
wistfulness. “It is my last chance of winning his consent. If you 
will not, I must go to Australia.” 
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“Don’t do that, Fred, don’t do that. [I'll think over it. Ill 
let you know.” 

When Fred had gone, Doctor Gregory sat doing nothing. Theen- 
chanted past was about him, the air was full of its whispered “ might 
have beens.” Why had he never married ? Why had he never cared 
for awoman as he had cared for this one? A restlessness came over the 
old man. He had never been able to bring himself to visit the place 
where she had been ; he had avoided it in his thoughts. But now 
a spell seemed to be drawing him to Manilhurst. Still he shrank 
from the idea of encountering its golden memories. Then a 
sudden and wild resolution came over him to go and face these 
haunting and heart-breaking associations ; to go and see the girl who 
exercised over Fred the fascination that her mother had exercised 
over him. 

The next afternoon Doctor Gregory was strolling in the old-world 
streets of Manilhurst. The haunted feeling he had dreaded was over 
him, it filled him with a mournful ecstasy that was almost akin to 
joy. He had expected to find everything greatly changed ; every- 
thing was exactly as he had left it. The very shadows of the trees 
in the High Street seemed the same. He remembered how several 
times she had walked down that street by his side ; he almost fancied 
he could feel the draperies of her skirt brushing against his feet. He 
entered the church ; he found the place where she used to sit. He 
paused before the great coloured window behind the altar; he 
remembered how they had stood and looked at it together. She 
filled the place ; it was alive with her presence. It was the most 
thrillingly alive place he had visited since he left it twenty-five years 
ago. 

He went to the Vicarage, the sun was shining on the lattice 
window that was hers ; he turned away, he could not enter the house 
yet. Later on he returned, and summoned up courage to knock. 
Everyone, the servant said, was out, except Miss Ancelot. Doctor 
Gregory sent up his card, and was shown up into the drawing-room. 
The furniture was nct the same he remembered, but there was the 
bow-window where he and she had often sat together. As he stood 
dreamily looking around him, the door opened, and a tall, slight girl, 
dressed in black, entered. Doctor Gregory stared ; she was exactly 
like her mother, she had the same charming eyes, penetrating, yet 
caressing. 

“ Perhaps you do not know my name. I was a friend of your 
mother,” he said, with the bluntness of desperation, his heart was 
beating like a drum. 
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‘Yes, my mother has spoken to me of you, Doctor Gregory, and 
I am glad to meet you,” she replied, holding out her hand. 

He took it. “I hope she spoke kindly of me,” he said, breath- 
lessly, scarcely knowing what he said. 

She smiled, but did not answer. It was her mother’s entrancing 
smile, giving to her face the effect of being passingly seen in sunlight. 

He moved away. When he turned, she was looking at him with 
that searching, sympathetic glance. 

** You are very like her,” he said. 

She shook her head. “She was the most beautiful being, and 
the best. She was an angel.” 

“No, she was a woman !” he said. 

They looked at each other, and he knew that she understood. 

They sat down and they talked of her mother. He gathered from 
what she said that which he had guessed before, that the marriage 
had not been a happy one. As he watched her, Doctor Gregory 
recognised that the daughter was not so beautiful as the mother, but 
she had the same picturesqueness, and her countenance had more 
determination. He noted also that the expression of the mobile face 
when at rest was sad. Hementioned Fred’s name. Miss Ancelot 
became very reserved, and he was sure that she grew a little pale. 

* Will you not look upon me as an old friend, my dear,” he said 
with a pathetic, flurried smile. “I am a pre-historic friend ; I hope 
I may speak frankly to you. Are you not engaged ?” 

“Tf Fred mentioned our engagement, it was premature,” she 
replied distantly with a blush. 

“Fred is my godson,” explained Doctor Gregory with anxious 
insistance ; “ it was natural that he should speak to me of what was 
all important to him.” ; 

Still Amy repeated her expression of regret that the engagement 
had been mentioned. 

“There is an obstacle, a great obstacle, my dear,” said the old 
man slowly, putting his hand on hers. “If anything should make 
you think of parting with Fred, hesitate. In a manner such part- 
ings finish a life. I was parted from your mother.” 

She rested her bright pitying eyes upon him for a moment, then 
all her reserve melted. 

“T would not part with Fred if I could help it,” she said with a 
flush and a pallor. “ His father has written to me, he disapproves of 
the engagement. He writes with terrible directness ; I cannot express 
how deeply I am wounded at the tenor of his letter. The large 
family of daughters he has by his second marriage makes it imperative 
that Fred should, as shortly as possible, be independent of his help. 
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He is right in saying that with his son’s expensive habits a penniless 
wife would be an inconceivable hindrance to his career. For Fred’s 
sake I must break off this engagement. I must leave this place.” 

“ Don’t let it be a break off. Whatever you do, don’t let it bea 
break off,” pleaded Doctor Gregory. 

“Put yourself in my position,” answered the girl, with energy. 
* What can I do? I cannot, in the face of his father’s opposition, 
keep on this engagement. I have heard of a situation as travelling 
companion. I shall take it. I must leave Manilhurst. If I did 
not leave, Fred would never consent to abstain from seeing me.” 

Doctor Gregory sat in perplexed silence. Loyalty to the friend 
with whom he had quarrelled kept him dumb ; then he said, as with 
effort, “If Fred would not consent under the circumstances to sub- 
mit to the honourable necessity of not calling upon you, I admit you 
had better leave this place.” 

“T know that he would not; and I too,” continued Miss 
Ancelot, with a quaver in her voice, “* confess I am guilty of weakness, 
perhaps even of doing something very wrong. I am giving Fred a 
final meeting. I wrote to him that he might come to-day. I think 
that I hear his step.” 

She rose and went to the window. Fred’s voice sounded outside. 
“ T will not embarrass this meeting,” said the old man, rising, “ but, 
I entreat of you, do not let your decision be final. His father may 
change if circumstances should change.” 

He took her hand, and held it with a tender and lingering clasp. 
He felt his eyes grow moist ; he turned and left the room softly, 
closing the door after him. 

On the stairs he met Fred, looking pale and anxious. “Take 
courage, lad. Let my fate be a warning toyou. Do not lose heart,” 
he whispered. 

When Fred entered the room he could not at first see Amy. 
Then she stepped from behind the curtain and confronted him in 
helpless silence fora moment. He put out both hands, and she 
took them readily. He was about to draw her nearer to him, but she 
moved away. 

“T have something to say, Fred. You will think me cruel, but 
it is for the best.” She spoke with the hoarse note of emotion in her 
voice. 

“What is for the best?” he asked shortly. ‘ 

“We must break off our engagement,” she panted. “Ah!” she 
went on in a supplicating tone, “ your father is right. He has written 
tome. I know a penniless wife would be a millstone hung about 
your neck,” 
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“T refuse to release you,” said Fred harshly. 
“ You cannot act for yourself in this matter. I must act for you, 
Fred.” Her voice was husky. ‘We must part, dear Fred. We 
should never be happy with the shadow of his disapproval between 
us.” 

“TI should be happy with you whoever disapproved,” the young 
man replied, pale to the lips. Then, with a sudden rage of jealousy, 
“This is not the reason that you part from me,” he cried. 
**Chisholme is in love with you. I know it. You have walked 
out twice with him.” 

“Tf you think this, so be it,” she replied with a flush. ‘Let us 
part.” 

“No, no, no!” he cried, with a burst of despair. 

“ Fred,” she said gently, “let us trust each other. We may not 
see each other, but if obstacles can be overcome, we shall overcome 
them by our constancy.” 

**T cannot live without seeing you,” he cried. 

She shook her head without speaking. He looked ather. Some- 
thing in the expression of her face chilled his heart. He threw him- 
self down on the sofa, hid his face down in the cushions and sobbed. 
Amy went to him, laid her hand softly on his head. “ Your friend, 
Doctor Gregory, had an intense love for my mother. He loves her 
still. Let us be like him, Fred, faithful, though apart.” With a word 
and a gentle caress she was gone. 

Fred rose ; he felt giddy. He wanted to get out into the air. 
Pulling his hat down over his brows, he strode out into the country. 
The evening deepened into night, still he tramped on, not caring 
where he went. When at last he stopped walking through sheer 
fatigue, the dawn was breaking through the sky. He found that he 
had retraced his steps, and that he was just outside the Vicarage 
garden. The stedfastness of the pale stars still keeping their watch, 
the amity of the morning, sank into his heart and spoke to him of 
patience. He remained leaning against the low wall, gazing up at 
her window. The village folk early astir looked curiously at him. 
He went swiftly to the station and caught the first train up to London. 
A few hours later he was in Doctor Gregory’s study. 

The old man looked anxiously at-him. “ Well?” he asked. 

“Our engagement is broken off,” said Fred, in a voice that had 
lost all its hopefulness. 

“What ! are you mad?” cried the old man with a burst of anger. 
“ Do you mean to say that you took the girl at her word? You have 
allowed your engagement to be broken off finally ?” 
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“Tt was her wish,” answered Fred. 

“ Her wish,” repeated Doctor Gregory, with a gesture of despair. 
** But don’t you see what you have done? The girl loves you. Her 
pride is wounded, and you have allowed a decision, taken ina moment 
of just resentment, to influence your two lives. You have simply 
thrown away your chance of happiness—your single chance.” 

*T know it,” replied Fred with a groan. “What could I do?” 

** Whatcould you do?” echoed Doctor Gregory. “You should have 
agreed to part from her for a time, but you should have made her 
understand that you held the engagement between you as indis- 
soluble. Fool ! to have thrown away the peerless chance of happiness 
that comes but once to a man in his life!” The doctor walked 
restlessly about the room, muttering, “ The girl's resolution to remain 
faithful will grow chill and cold. She will lose her trust in you.” 
Then, pausing in front of Fred, “‘ Go to her at once,” he cried. 

‘Go to her,” repeated Fred breathlessly. ‘‘ Do you really advise 
me to go to her when she has herself sundered the tie between us ?” 

“Yes, go to her, go to her at once. Tell her you are ready for a 
while to hold no communication with her during a period of ordeal. 
Be ready to keep loyally to that promise, but let there be no breaking 
off between you.” 

“‘ Be sure that you are advising me right,” said Fred ; “ for what 
you counsel I will do.” 

**Go,” repeated Doctor Gregory. 

Fred caught the midday express. As the train sped along, his 
hopes, fears, aspirations raced more quickly yet. Would the train 
never reach the goal where there awaited him the sight of the girl he 
loved? At Manilhurst he madly tore down the road that led to the 
Vicarage. He pulled furiously at the bell. ‘“ Miss Ancelot,” he 
said, as the door opened. 

‘Miss Ancelot is gone, sir. She left an hour ago,” the servant 
replied. 

“Gone!” Theshock staggered Fred. ‘“ Where is she gone?” 
he asked. 

“We do not know, sir ; she left no address with us. The Vicar is 
at home. Would you like to see him?” 

Fred was shown into the study. The Vicar received him with suave 
coldness. He confirmed the servant’s report. Miss Ancelot had 
left an hour ago. He was not at liberty to tell where she had gone. 
He had given his word not to divulge her secret. No entreaties or 
remonstrances of Fred could persuade the reverend gentleman to 
throw any light on Miss Ancelot’s movements. It was her intention, 
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he understood, to leave England shortly. In conclusion, the Vicar 
exhorted the young man to submit to his father’s wishes, and to 
respect Miss Ancelot’s desire to be forgotten. His manner brought 
an added bitterness to Fred’s heart. ‘Towards midnight Dr. Gregory 
received another visit from Fred. 

“She is gone! For God’s sake can you tell me where she is?” 
the young man cried incoherently. 

“ Tcantell you nothing of her,” said Doctor Gregory, looking away. 

“ Tt cannot be simply because of my father’s disapproval that she 
has left me. I don’t believe it,” cried Fred. 

“Hush ! Donotcastaslur upon her,” said Doctor Gregory sternly. 
“Be brave, be firm !” he continued, as the young fellow turned away. 
‘Fred, she has done this for your sake, do not let her have to 
despise you.” 

*‘T shall leave England at once ; there is nothing to detain me,” 
said Fred, with a heart-sick groan. 

The doctor went to himand laida hand upon his arm. “ Decide 
nothing for the present ; the mystery may clear up, Fred. Iam 
setting off on a journey. Promise to take no important step until I 
return.” 

“For the sake of our old friendship,” Doctor Gregory pleaded, as 
Fred did not answer, “‘ promise not to leave England until I return, 
or, at any rate, until the end of the year.” 

‘*T promise, if you wish it,” said Fred, walking blindly about the 
room. 

During the weeks that followed Fred’s life was one continued 
effort, first to find her, then to forget her. In both objects he 
signally failed. Sometimes he thought that the breaking off of his 
engagement was an illusion—a wild trick of his brain. Sometimes a 
shapeless torment of jealousy seized him. Temptations to drown his 
sorrow in forgetfulness beset him, but always the sainted thought of 
his love restrained him as he hovered on the brink of moral ruin. 
Once he called on the Vicar, but the reverend gentleman had not 
heard from Miss Ancelot, and had lost all clue to her whereabouts. 
He wrote to his father, but received no answer. From Doctor 
Gregory there came no sign. All enjoyment died out of Fred’s life. 
He avoided his friends. Then once more the longing to leave 
England seized him, to get away from all that reminded him of her. 
He remembered his promise to wait till the end of the year; but he 
took his passage for Brisbane ona ship sailing on the first of January. 

Christmas was passed, and the last week of the old year was a few 
days old when he received a note fram Doctor Gregory, announcing 
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his return, and asking Fred to come up that evening to have a talk. 
There was not a word of Miss Ancelot in the note. 

“ Talk ! we have had enough talk and to spare,” thought poor 
Fred dejectedly. At the appointed hour, however, he made his way 
to the doctor’s house, and entered the study unannounced. On the 
threshold he paused. Doctor Gregory had another guest. Fred 
recognised his father, standing with his back to the fire. 

“ Well, how are you, sir?” said Sir William Fay, without stretch- 
ing out his hand to hisson. An expression of pity softened the stern- 
ness of hisglance. Fred looked pale and haggard. 

Doctor Gregory shook hands with him with radiant fussiness. “ You 
see my old friend and I have made it up,” he exclaimed, patting Sir 
William Fay on the shoulder. The doctor struck Fred as altered; 
he appeared worn, and thin. As Fred glanced from one to the othera 
wild hope seized him. It fell under the chilliness of his father’s glance. 

“T have heard bad reports of you, sir, of the neglect of your 
work, of your wildness. ‘Take care, you may presume too much on 
being my only son,” said Sir William. 

“T shall presume on it no more, sir. I am going out of England 
in a few days.” 

“ You are going to the dogs, sir, that is where you are going,” 
growled Sir William, deliberately surveying his son through his 
spectacles. 

“Going to the dogs!” repeated Fred bitterly. “I would have 
gone there sure enough, but for the thought of the girl from whom 
you parted me.” 

“ Pshaw ! she left you of her own free will. She wrote a most 
sensible letter, sir, an admirable letter. She saw the force of my 
decision. Forget her as she has forgotten you.” 

“She has not forgotten me!” cried Fred with energy. “It was 
her love which impelled her to leave me. She would not drag me 
down by poverty.” 

A thousand doubts had rent his heart during those terrible weeks, 
now they lay dead at his feet, as he proclaimed Amy’s truth. 

“Go in there, sir,” commanded Sir William in scathing tones, 
pointing to the door of another room, “and judge for yourself if she 
has not forgotten you.” 

“Yes, yes, judge for yourself,” repeated Doctor Gregory, opening 
the door and pushing Fred inside. 

He saw her standing there. She looked appealingly towards him. 

“What does it mean?” gasped Fred, putting his hand to his 
forehead. 
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“Tt means,”Amy said brokenly, “ that if you wish it still, Fred, it 
you wish it, we can be married.” 

‘If I wish it!” he repeated, and he caught her in his arms. 

“Doctor Gregory has done it all! That dear man, for love of my 
mother, has done it all,” she said as soon as she could speak. “He 
journeyed all the way to that place in Asia Minor to see your father, 
to plead with him for us. He fell ill, he nearly died on the way, 
but he won his consent to our marriage. And, oh! Fred, he has 
adopted me. He has taken me to be his daughter. Iam to come 
to you no longer as a dowerless bride. I shall not hang like a mill- 
stone round your neck.” 

What Fred replied it is needless here to record. 

“Well! has she or has she not forgotten you?” inquired Sir 
William Fay, thrusting his head in through the door. His genial 
voice was a contrast to the surliness of his former tone. 

Walking in, he stretched out his hand. ‘ Come, lad, forgive me,” 
he said. “I did not know you could care for anything so much. 
Somehow, I thought of you as a fop only, Fred.” 

“To a fop I would not give the girl I love dearly, for her own 
sake, more dearly yet for that of another!” said Doctor Gregory in 
a moved voice. He had entered the room behind his friend. Taking 
Amy’s hand he put it into that of Fred. 

Later on, during the evening, Sir William Fay, standing with his 
back to the fire, suddenly exclaimed: “ Gregory, that is a-most 
remarkable fragment, most remarkable! Where did you pick it 
up ?” 

“That is the fragment we quarrelled about,” replied Doctor 
Gregory. 

*‘ Nonsense! ” exclaimed Sir William, examining the stone more 
closely with his short-sighted gaze. “Where were my eyes? A 
most remarkable fragment, of undoubted and great antiquity, I should 
say a fragment almost unique of its kind.” 

“T knew it, I knew you would think so, Fay, if you would 
examine it,” Doctor Gregory said, tears standing in his eyes, as he 
shook hands with his friend. 
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HATEVER future may await the British Empire, a very 
glorious one unquestionably awaits the British tongue—the 
glory, to wit, of becoming the speech of the majority of civilised 
men. Already virtually the language of commerce and of navigation 
throughout the world, what a development awaits it in the mouths of 
the millions present and to come of America and of Australasia ! 
While venerable tongues like French and German are too probably 
doomed to dwindle and decline as instruments of speech, our English 
language is obviously destined to be used more and more by ever- 
multiplying millions ; and, like the river of the poet, 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 


until, in fine, it shall become almost a universal tongue. 

But the medal has its reverse —udi uber ibi tuber —and this 
supreme consummation will probably be attended by a fatal danger 
inherent in its own conditions. The very triumph of our speech 
will engender the seeds of its decay ; and the English language is 
probably destined to undergo grave deterioration as the price of 
prodigious diffusion. Just as the pure Latin of the Augustan age 
gradually assumed Protean forms of change and distortion in the 
mouths of the motley myriads of the later Empire, so must the world 
expect to see a gradual, but sure, metamorphosis of the English tongue 
in proportion as it overspreads the world. 

Already in America can be discerned the beginnings — not 
perhaps of absolute deterioration, but of distinct divergence from 
the parent type, both in terminology and in pronunciation ; and who 
can tell when this divergence may amount to metamorphosis, or 
what the cumulative result may be of a thousand years of creeping 
alteration in that continent, and still more so in the future States of 
the Pacific? Looking to the changes which have occurred in our 
language within our own four seas from the time of Chaucer until 
now, he would be a bold man who should venture to predict, or even 
to imagine, what altered forms a world-wide English may assume at 
the end of a few centuries from the present time, especially when the 
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Hindoo and the Chinaman shall have contributed their grotesque 
quotas to its transformation. 

Small peoples may indeed conserve their speech from change, as 
Greece has done, whose language at this day differs but little from 
that of Xenophon; but the liability to lingual alteration increases in 
almost geometric ratio with the numbers and diffusion of those who 
use a given language ; and, therefore, it must be expected that the 
English of the twenty-fifth or thirtieth century—if the world lasts so 
long—will be radically different from the English of to-day. 

A whole paper—and a very interesting one—might be written on 
thesingle subject of ‘* Pigeon English ”—that amazing dialect or jargon 
which the Chinamen have already brought to such a stage of develop- 
ment that it might now be crystallised into a grammar and lexicon of 
its own ; but, leaving China for the present, let us consider for a 
moment the potentialities of metamorphosis which are involved in 
our connection with India ; and what the “educated Baboo” may 
yet achieve in the way of altering the English tongue. 

It is, indeed, idle to suppose that English will ever supplant the 
various vernaculars of India so as to become the speech of all its 
heterogeneous races ; but none the less it is absolutely certain that 
our language will take root there more or less vigorously ; and that 
it will in time become at least the written language of some millions 
in that vast peninsula. It is equally certain that, whenever that shall 
come to pass, our “ well of English undefyled ” will be found to have 
undergone very startling changes at the hands of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

Just to show that they have already made a tolerably fair be- 
ginning in this direction, I would here cite a sample or two of the 
“ Baboo English ” of to-day, which I make bold to think will at once 
curdle the blood of the grammarian and prove amusing to the general 
reader. 

The following is a true and unimproved copy of part of a local 
newsletter, which was lately sent for publication to an Anglo-Indian 
journal : 

“Tt is a matter of impressing on the minds of those inhabiting 
this dark mundane ocean the excitement of fever which was caused 
on April first, 1889, by the different informations brought to Patna by 
means of the different throats, entreating that some fifty or sixty 
robbers are certain to come to plunder some rich portion of the city. 
On the very day from 8 P.M. to the dead of night the space between 
the eastern and the western gates of Patna was so crowded by the 
armed stout and drastic policemen that it was undoubtedly hoped by 
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the State theory to have no effect of the arms of the robbers on those 
of the policemen. But soon after the day wended away the informa- 
tion of the robbery was after a deep cogitation known to be a men- 
dacious fabrication.” 

Still more racy is the following true and exact copy of « petition 
lately submitted to an English official in India: 


“ Respectfully showeth: That your honour’s servant is a poor 
man in agricultural behaviour, and much depends on seasons for 
staffs of life. ‘Therefore he prays that you will favour upon him and 
take him into your saintly service that he may have some per- 
manently labour for the support of his soul and his family. Where- 
fore he falls on his family’s bended knee and implores you of this 
merciful consideration to a damnable miserable like your honour’s 
unfortunate petitioner. That your Lordship’s servant was too 
much poorly during the late rains, and was resuscitated by much 
medicines, which made magnificent excavations in the coffers of 
your honourable servant, whose means are already circumcised by 
his large family of five female women and three masculine, the last 
of whom are still taking milk from mother’s chest and are damnably 
noiseful through pulmonary catastrophe of the interior abdomen. 
Besides the above-named an additional birth is through the grace 
of God very shortly occurring to my beloved wife of bosom. ‘That 
your honour’s damnable was officiating in several capacities during 
past generations, but has become too much old for espousing hard 
labour in this time of his bodily life, but was not drunkard nor 
thief nor swindeller nor any of these kind, but was always pious 
and affectionate to his numerous family, consisting of the aforesaid 
five female women and three masculine, the last of whom are still 
milking the parental mother. That your generous honour’s lord- 
ship’s servant was entreating magistrate for employment in State 
to remove filths, &c., but was not granted petition. Therefore your 
Lordship will give to me some light work in the department, for 
which act of kindness your noble Lordship’s poor servant will as in 
duty bound ever pray,” &c.' 

It may be objected to the foregoing startling compositions that 
they are the productions of ignorant Indians of humble station, 
and therefore ought not to be taken au grand sérieux ; but their 


1 Since this paper was written, I have heard that a volume has appeared con- 
taining specimens of ‘‘ Baboo English”; and, among them, this particular 
sample. This article, however, and all that it contains, was written some time 
before the appearance of the book in question, and these examples of this curious 
jargon were collected by the present writer from independent sources. 
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style is only too true a type of that of the ‘‘ educated Baboo,” and 
there is little doubt that they are the handiwork of that gentleman 
himself, who is usually employed by poor natives to engross their 
petitions. However that may be, no such extenuation can be 
advanced on behalf of the following true extracts from a published 
book of no inconsiderable pretensions. I refer to a memoir of 
the late Honourable Justice Oonookul Chunder Mookerjee, by 
Mohendro Nauth Mookerjee, his nephew, printed at Calcutta. 

Describing the grief of the family on the death of his uncle the 
author says, “The house presented a second Babel or a pretty 
kettle of fish.” Further on, describing the career of the Justice, he 
says, “ His first business on making an income was to extricate his 
family from the difficulties in which it had been lately enwarped, 
and to restore happiness and sunshine to those sweet and well- 
beloved faces on which he had not seen the soft and fascinating 
beams of a simper for many a grim-visaged year.” In another place, 
“This was the first time that we see a pleader taking a seat on the 
Bengal Legislative Council solely by dint of his own legal weapon ; 
and he was an az fait, and therefore undoubtedly a transcendental 
lucre to the Council.” Again, “Justice Mookerjee very well 
understood the boot of his client, for which he would carry a 
logomachy as if his wheel of fortune depended upon it... . His 
elevation created a catholic ravishment throughout the domain.” 
In a touching sketch of the Justice’s personal appearance, the 
author prettily observes, ‘‘When a boy he was filamentous, but 
gradually in the course of time he became plump as a partridge.” 

Several good, and short, samples of this remarkable dialect are 
given in Lady Dufferin’s recent and most readable book on India. 
Of these I shall here cite only two. An Indian thus ended a letter 
to an English gentleman, “ You have been very kind to me, and may 
God Almighty give you “7 for fat.” Another commenced a petition 
to Colonel Sir Euan Smith with the startling words, “Honoured 
Enormity” ! 

A grateful Baboo closed a letter to an English benefactor with 
the curious aspiration “ may God pickle (preserve) your worship ;” 
and a headservant puzzled his wondering mistress by entering in all 
seriousness among the items in his weekly account, “one goose’s 
pup ”—presumably a gosling. 

It will thus be apparent that our friend the Baboo is a personage 
not to be trifled with, and that he cannot be regarded as a “negli- 
gible quantity” in any forecast of the possible future of the English 
language. Before, however, bidding him to “stand down,” justice 
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compels the admission that not all educated Baboos employ such a 
travesty of our language, and that some of them are capable of ex- 
pressing themselves in excellent English. 

Not unallied to the above specimens of tortured English are those 
quaint blunders which educated Europeans are so apt to make in the 
use of languages other than their own. Thus, for example, the other 
day a Belgian lady, speaking to a friend of mine, and desiring to com- 
pliment him on his appearance and to imply that he was in good case, 
“ fat and well liking,” said to him, “ My dear sir, you are quite meaty.” 
A German professor, expressing to an English friend his hope that 
Mr. Gladstone was in good health, inquired, “Is he wholesome now?” 
(gesund). A French lady, in a railway carriage, wishing to signify 
that a certain place was occupied, said, “This seat is dusy.” An 
Italian lady, complaining of a certain house that it was deficient in 
passages, and did not afford free access to the various rooms—too 
common a fault in Italy, even in so-called pa/azzi—solemnly ob- 
served, “In this house the rooms are all s/aves”—not free, or freely 
accessible. 

The “Conversations in a Studio” which lately appeared in 
Blackwood,told us of the English lady in Italy who, wishing to say in 
Italian that she had eaten enough, and did not wish for any more, 
artlessly but startlingly announced that she had “eaten a ship, and 
did not wish to eat the anchor also” !' 

We have all heard that Victor Hugo, in his “Toilers of the Sea,” 
called the Firth of Forth “The First of the Fourth,” and the bag- 
pipes, “ The Bugpipes ;” and, what is more, when his attention was 
called to these blunders, he preferred his old mumpsimus to the new 
sumpsimus, and stoutly stuck to them. In the introduction to 
“Quentin Durward,” the Marquis de Hautlieu persists in speaking of 
the “Bridle of Lammermore ;” or, at least, Scott, doubtless with good 
reason, represents him as doing so; and the same worthy substitutes 


Showing the code of sweet and bitter fancy, 


for “chewing the cud ” thereof. 

Not long since a Dutch gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
spoke fair English too, in describing to me a tragical explosion which 
had then recently occurred on a Dutch ship of war, causing its de- 
struction and that of most of its crew, comically observed that “ his 
kettle sprang”—a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous cer- 
tainly, and yet most natural, since “Ketel” means not only a kettle, 


1 «*Ho mangiato bastimento, non voglio ancéra’ —instead of ‘‘Ho mangiato 
bastamente, non voglio ancra,” 
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but also the boiler of a steamship ; and “springen” is not only to 
spring but to burst. 

I myself heard the following absurd blunder from the lips of an 
English lady in Florence, one of that too numerous class who, on 
the strength of a smattering of Italian, fancy they know the language. 
Entering a stationer’s shop and desiring an envelope (dus¢a), she 
gravely asked for “‘un busto ”—a pair of stays. The surprise of the 
polite Florentine stationer may be imagined. 

One more specimen: An English lady, at an evening party in 
Rome, requesting an Italian ecclesiastic to conduct her to an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and soliciting the assistance of his arm, begged him 
to take her “‘abbracciato,” instead of “a braccetto ”—the latter phrase 
meaning ‘‘arm in arm,” the former denoting clasped in a loving 
embrace ! When will the English get rid of the pleasing delusion that 
Italian is an easy language ? No foreign language is easy to speak well. 

Then, again, what may be permissible in one language may be 
deadly in another. . A foreign nobleman, of undoubted polish and 
courtesy, was talking to an American girl, and, in reference to a state- 
ment which fell from her, to her horror he exclaimed, “ Oh, that is a 
lie!” He was perfectly unconscious that such a double-shotted 
discharge was regarded in English as unparliamentary—or, should I 
say, in view of the amenities of a reformed House of Commons, only 
too parliamentary? ‘O, che bugia!” would have been a blank 
cartridge. 

Akin to the foregoing are the absurd mistakes which occur in 
translations, even when the work of writers of fair general scholarship 
—traduttore traditore. It is said that the first French translation of 
“ Guy Mannering ” rendered Dominie Sampson’s epithet of “a stickit 
minister,” in the startling form of “ un prétre assassiné ;” leaving the 
Gallic reader to make what sense he could of it, and to reconcile as 
best he might the idea of the living Dominie with that of an assas- 
sinated priest. 

“Welsh rabbit” has figured as “ lapin du pays de Galles,” with a 
foot-note explaining that in Wales the rabbits are exceptionally large 
and well-flavoured. ‘ Love’s last shift” was gravely translated, “la 
dernitre chemise de amour”! and the “mourning bride” was 
felicitously called ‘‘l’épouse du matin ”! 

Cusani’s generally excellent translation of the “Last Days of 
Pompeii” contains several strange blunders. In explanation of 
“ Mayfair ” he has a solemn foot-note to the following effect: “ Letteral- 
mente Bel Maggio, luogo assai ameno fuori di Londra, ove nella 
bella stagione v' ha gran concorso di gente che gironza, balla, ecc.”— 
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“ Literally Beautiful May, a very charming spot in the outskirts of 
London, where in the fine season large numbers of people assemble 
to ramble about and dance, &c.” ! 

In Book IV., chapter 17, Sosia says to Nydia: “So far as an 
innocent chat goes, I have no objection to indulge you.” This is 
positively translated thus: “ Ti lascerd muovere appunto come un 
gatto innocente ”—“I will let thee move exactly like an innocent 
cat” —making absolute nonsense, our “chat” being strangely and 
unaccountably confounded with the French cha¢. In the’ same 
chapter Sallust, when pressed to take another cup of wine, thinking 
it over-iced, says: “It is a thought too cold,” meaning, of course, a 
trifle too cold—a little too cold. This is translated: “ Pensiero che 
mi fa rabbrividire”—‘‘a thought which makes me shudder ”—not 
only a blunder in translation, but also quite nonsensical in relation 
to the context. 

It is said that Jules Janin rendered Macbeth’s “Out, out, brief 
candle !” by “‘Sortez, chandelle!” Another French writer, trans- 
lating the lines in Henry IV., Part II. i. 1.— 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
was good enough to render the last words, thus: “ Ainsi, douleur, 
va-ten” ! 

A certain English writer, having stated that a certain English 
officer had been “ broken ” (meaning “ cashiered” or “ dismissed ”) for 
misconduct at the battle of Minden, a French author translated that 
word as roué—“ broken on the wheel ”—and proceeded to comment 
with severity on the barbarity of the English ! 

But, to let alone foreigners, it is strange to see what bulls and 
blunders writers can make, even in their own language; like him 
who alluded to an Archbishop of Canterbury as being “The very 
worst of all his predecessors” ; and—since corruptio optimi pessima— 
there is Milton’s well-known double-barrelled bull, 





Adam, the goodliest man of men since born, 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve— 
as if Adam could be one of his own sons, or Eve one of her own 
daughters ! Verily even good Homer sometimes nods. 

The Roman satirist warns us against indulgence in cramde 
repetita, and the many-wiled Ulysses himself expressed to Alcinous 
his horror of the véchauffé.! Nevertheless, the humours of Bible 

: printing are such good cramde that they can bear reproduction. 
1 exOpdv Sé pol eorw 
adtis dpiChaAws eipnuéva uvOoroyedery, 
Odyssey, xii. 452. 
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All the world has heard, or, in other words, many people have 
not heard of the “ Vinegar Bible,” so-called because in the table of 
contents of the 2oth chapter of Luke the parable of the vineyard is 
printed “ parable of the vinegar.” ‘Then there is the “ Printers’ Bible,” 
in which the royal psalmist is made to say, “ Printers have persecuted 
me without a cause.” The “ Whig, or Place-makers’ Bible” has, in 
the Beatitudes, “Blessed are the A/acemakers.” The “ Wicked Bible” 
omits the “ not” in the Seventh Commandment ; and the “ Bug Bible” 
thus renders the fifth verse of the g1st Psalm : “ Thou shalt not nede 
to be afraid for any dugges by night ”—“ bugge ” here meaning, not of 
course a vulgar insect, but any frightful thing—a terror, as in bugbear, 
bugaboo, &c. 

Of course everybody Aas heard of most of the other funny bibles ; as 
the “‘ Breeches Bible,” the “Treacle Bible,” and the “ Rosin Bible,” &c. 

I spoke but now of creeping change in language. Archbishop 
Trench, in his delightful book, ‘ English, Past and Present ”—all the 
more delightful because so unpretentious and so “popular ”—gives 
sundry examples of the strange tendency of words originally void of 
offence to take on a sinister meaning, such as knave, villain, boor, 
heathen, demon, and the like. In this connection Leopardi has the 
following passage in his wonted biting manner: ‘Non fa molto 
onore—non so s’io dica agli uomini o alla virth—vedere che in tutte 
le lingue civili, antiche e moderne, le medesime voci significano 
bonta& e sciocchezza, uomo da bene e uomo da poco. Parecchie di 
questo genere, come in italiano dabbenaggine, in Greco éviea, prive 
del significato proprio, nel quale forse sarebbero poco utili, non 
ritengono, o non ebbero da principio, altro che il secondo.”! So, 
when we characterise a person as a “ good-natured man,” we euphe- 
mistically imply that he is a fool. 

As an example of creeping change in language, perhaps no better 
instance could be adduced than that afforded by our verb “to pro- 
gress.” Few people to-day would imagine that this verb, now so 
familiar to us all, is actually quite recent in our language. So lately 
as in 1831 Sir Walter Scott—assuredly no squeamish purist or strait- 
laced quibbler on words—spoke of it with strong repugnance as a 
strange and objectionable Americanism, just then stealing into our 
speech. And that fascinating book, *‘A Publisher and his Friends,” 

? «*Tt does not reflect much honour—shall I say on mankind or on virtue ?—to 
find that in all civilised languages, ancient and modern, the same terms are used 
in order to connote goodness and folly ;,an honest man, and a fool. Many words 
of this class—as in Italian, ‘dabbenaggine,’ or in Greek, évf@ea—have 
entirely lost their proper signification, in which, perhaps, they would have little 
utility, and now retain no other sense but the secondary (¢.e. the bad) one—if 
indeed they ever had any other.” 
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mentions how Lady Dacre, writing to John Murray regarding Fanny 
Butler (Kemble), says with impatience: “I wish she would not f7o- 
gress. How I hate that word as a verb! A few more American 
expressions I would fain change.” ! 

The same word well illustrates the capricious nature of such 
innovations ; for, while the noun “prdgress” has given us the verb 
“to progréss,” we have still no verbs “to egréss” or “to ingréss.” 

It is curious, too, to note the changes which creep into the pro- 
nunciation of words and names. Originally Trafalgar had the 
emphasis on its last syllable. Thus in the Prologue to “ Marmion” 


we find: 
Nor mourn ye less his perished worth 


Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar. 


And similarly Byron, in “Childe Harold,” Canto iv. 181 : 


Oft did he mark the scenes of vanished war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar. 


And “Don Juan,” Canto i. 4: 


Nelson was once Britannia’s God of War 
And still should be so, but the tide is turned ; 
There’s no more to be said of Trafalgar, &c. 


When, and how, and why did the accent come to fall on the 
second syllable? And, @ propos of Byron’s couplet, it should be ob- 
served that Lepanto, with the accent on the second syllable, is in 
itself wrong, since the accent ought to be on the first syllable— 
Lépanto. 

Serapis is another word which has shifted its accent. Milton 


has it on the first syllable: 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods. 


Yet we now call it Serapis, and probably we are right. 

In pronunciation, of course, custom, even if wrong, is king— 
communis error facit jus—-“ custom, even if erroneous, makes the law.” 
But oh, the pity of it! Under this blundering law “ Andronicus ” 
has practically become “ Andronicus”; ‘‘Roméo” is now firmly 

1 It may be contended that in King John V. 2, Shakespeare uses the word 
‘* progress” asa verb. But, in the first place, it is not absolutely certain that in 
that passage the word is intended to be a verb ; and, even if it is, its accent is on 
the first syllable. In any case it is, so far as I know, the only case of the word 
being used as a verb until quite recent times. 
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established as “Roméo”; and, worse still, “Desdémona” has 
changed to “ Desdem6na,” thereby gaining nothing in melody, and 
losing its essence and its meaning. In Giraldo Cinthio’s “ Hecato- 
mithi,” iii. 7, from which Shakespeare drew the material for his 
Othello, the name appears as Disdemona. As the Italian language 
has no “y,” the Greek “v” in words drawn from the Greek is always 
represented in Italian by “i.” Thus “ Disdemona” was from 
évodaipwr, “the unfortunate or unhappy one” ; and, of course, the “e” 
in the second syllable was long and the “o” in the third syllable 
was short, and so the word is still always pronounced in Italy. But, 
in an evil hour, the “i” in the first syllable got corrupted into “e” ; 
the sense of the word becoming thereby obscured ; and, finally, the 
accent got transferred from the second to the third syllable, and the 
sense was lost, and the fine old word was ruined. 

Then there is the large group of words—such as gold, Rome, 
Russia, Prussia, oblige, and even tea—which were formerly pronounced 
quite differently from the way they are pronounced now. 

Not long ago a writer in the Quarterly Review stated that the 
pronunciation of “ Birmingham” as “ Brummagem” was formerly 
not a mere vulgar corruption, or a jocular form as now, but that the 
word used to be so pronounced in all gravity by persons of rank and 
education, and indeed by royalty itself, as the approved mode. 
And it is probable that the word “ache” used to be pronounced 
like the letter “h,” if we may judge by the following lines in 
Hudibras : 


For as old sinners have all points 

O’ th’ compass in their bones and joints, 
Can by their pangs and aches find 

All turns and changes of the wind, &c. 


They who will persist in pronouncing “ Froude” like “ proud” 
should remember Charles Kingsley’s playful lines commencing, 


Oh, Mr. Froude, 
How wise and good ! 


and Kingsley was the historian’s brother-in-law, and ought to have 
known the right pronunciation. In Alma Tadema the “e” is short. 
I implore all persons to cease to talk of Brindisi, and to call the 
place Brindisi ; and I entreat all Aarsons to say “ Abédnégo,” and 
not “ Abednégo ;” and, if they want to know the reason why, I shall 
be happy to tell them, free of charge. 

Sir George Bowen, in his “ Thirty Years of Colonial Government,” 
tells a good story of Bishop Wilberforce being unexpectedly snubbed 
as to the pronunciation of Greek by a young candidate for deacon’s 
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orders, who had spent his boyhood in Athens. The Bishop had 
been disposed to “ plough” him on account ‘of what was really the 
correctness of his pronunciation, because it was so different from 
our barbarous conventional mode of pronouncing the language ; but, 
on learning the state of the case, he discreetly “ shut up.” 

There is a curious tendency in words to set up a sort of 
pleonastic process by needless accumulation of factors. Thus 
Brandonhill—Bran itself means hill—Bran, brae, brow. Don like- 
wise means hill—Don, dun, dune, down. Yet on the top of all is 
piled the word hill, so that the word means hill, hill, hill. Why not 
superadd “ mont,” and make Brandonhill-mont ; or even, in German, 
Brandonhillmont-gebirge. 

The very same process is seen in the names Orkney Islands and 
Faroe Islands, The “ey” in Orkney and the “oe” in Faroe them- 
selves mean island. Orkney is from the Scandinavian Orkend, “a 
desolate isle” ; so Orkney islands amounts to “ the desolate island 
islands.” Similarly, Faroe is formed from the Danish Faar Oer—the 
sheep islands—and thus Faroe islands means the sheep islands islands. 

All observers of the phenomena of language must be familiar with 
that process of change which is for ever taking place, however micro- 
scopically, in the structure of every living tongue—a process com- 
pounded of growth and of decay, of gain and of loss, of development 
and of corruption, of birth and of death. This process, like the 
movement of the glacier, is imperceptible at any given moment, yet 
it is ever going on. It might be compared to the movement of the 
hands of a clock, or even to the geologic slowness of the evolutions 
which occur in the structure of the earth. Like pulsation in a living 
body, it continues while a language lives ; when it ceases, the language 
is dead. 

Without dwelling here on the various features of this process, I 
would advert now to those changes which arise from corruption—from 
the gradual advance and establishment of positive error. Changes 
due to legitimate and healthy growth are to be welcomed : those due 
to the creeping paralysis of error should be resisted. Of course, in 
matters of language, when error becomes universal it becomes law— 
as above said, communis error facit jus—but it should never be 
allowed to reach that stage without a struggle. 

Purists have by this time almost abandoned all resistance to the use 
or abuse of such words as “ mutual,” “ reliable,” and the like. Such 
abuses have now almost established themselves in the language, and 
there is no more to be said about it. But there are some creeping 
errors which have not yet attained general sanction ; and, on the 
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principle of principiis obsta, these should be resisted while there is 
yet time to do so. 

Conspicuous among these is the use, or rather the abuse, of the 
Greek derivative “ phil,” or “ phile,” or “ philo,” in the formation of 
English compound words. Here error, though not yet established, 
is creeping on apace, and it is time to make a stand against it. 

There would seem to be no clear idea of the correct law for the 
use of this factor ; certainly there is no fixed or uniform practice in 
the matter. One writer adopts one way, another adopts its opposite, 
and sometimes the same writer—aye, and in the same sentence— 
adopts both ways! But there is only one right way. 

“ Phil,” or “ philo,” as a prefix, has an active sense ; as in philan- 
thropist, ‘one who loves man” ; Philip, “one who loves horses” ; 
* Phil,” or “ phile,” as a suffix, has a passive sense : as in Theophilus, 
“ beloved of God.” ‘Thus when we wish to denote one who loves the 
Turks or the Russians, we should not say Turcophile or Russophile, 
but Philo-Turk and Philo-Russ ; as in Phil-Hellene, philharmonic, 
and the like. 

In the Zdinburgh Review for April, 1888, in an article on Froude’s 
late book on the West Indies, both forms actually occur in the same 
sentence: “It may gladden the heart of the negrophile and the 
philanthropist.” Both forms cannot be right, not, at least, until the law 
of communis error—here, happily, not yet established—makes them 
so. Itis still worth while to try to preserve accuracy in this matter ; 
and it is to be hoped that Dr. Murray will come to the rescue. Of 
course, if the sovereign English people prefer to be wrong, why 
then—fadronissimo |} 

But enough said on Baboos, Bulls, and Blunders. Now to wind 
up with the “ etcetera” promised in the title of this paper; and as 
the present writer is—or once was—a military man, the closing 
scraps shall be of a military character. 

My attention was attracted lately by a brace of anecdotes 
illustrating one of the differences between our English and our 
Indian soldiers. The latter is of a highly poetical and romantic 
temperament, as is shown by the following extract from a recent and 
most readable book, “ Northern Afghanistan,” by Major C. E. Yate: 

The evening we arrived at the Oxus some of us went down to the 
river, where I heard an old native officer of the 11th Bengal Lancers 
remark, ‘ Long is the arm of the Sirkar [Government], for I have 


? These remarks on the factor ‘* phil” are for the most part reproduced from 
an article on this subject from the pen of the present writer which appeared some 
time ago in “‘ Notes and Queries,” 
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watered my horse in the Tientsin river in China and to-day in the 
Amu Daria.’” 

The British soldier, though brave, is prosaic. He is warlike, but 
not military. In fact we are not a military nation. Soldiers in 
uniform are still often excluded from places of public entertainment ; 
and the respectable lower orders are still ashamed of having a son or 
brother in the army. This is mending, it is true, and doubtless will 
still further mend ; but it yet lingers. A Punjaub ploughman would 
say with pride, “I was a soldier once.” Not so Thomas Atkins. 
An officer of a Hussar regiment told me that once one of his men, 
being in trouble, or possibly sighing over his degraded position as 
being a soldier, exclaimed, with a mixture of pride and regret, as one 
who had seen better days, “ Ah, I was not always a soldier, I was 
once—a pork butcher” ! 

It may be interesting to some people to know, or to be reminded 
of, the derivation of the well-known French military term “ Zouave,” 
as well as the origin of the celebrated corps which bore that name. 
The name itself was derived from that of a warlike and hardy Kabyle 
tribe of the Jurjura range of mountains, who rejoiced in the name of 
** Zouaoua,” a terrible welter of vowels, and one well fitted for a 
savage war-cry, but impossible of pronunciation by civilised tongues, 
and therefore it was soon corrupted or improved into its present 
form. ‘That tribe had always maintained a practical independence, 
and its fighting men were celebrated for their valour and fidelity as 
mercenary soldiers ; but, although the new levies took their name 
from that tribe, it appears that not many members of the clan 
actually joined the corps, either on its first formation or at any 
subsequent time. Probably, like the Afreedees and other fierce 
Moslem warriors of our Afghan border, they were willing enough to 
fight, but impatient of the restraints of even the most rudimentary 
discipline. 

The first levy of Zouaves was raised in 1830 by General Clausel, 
who had then just succeeded to the command in Algeria on the 
resignation of its first conqueror, Marshal Bourmont, who, on the 
fail of Charles X. in the revolution of that year, had refused to serve 
under Louis Philippe, and had accordingly resigned his command. 
This levy, which consisted of two battalions, was originally composed 
of native African soldiers, with French officers and sergeants, like 
the sepoys of the late East India Company.! 

Later on the Zouaves began to contain in their ranks a certain 

' Our present native troops in India have a certain proportion of British 
officers, but no European sergeants. 
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admixture of European soldiers, who were for the most part reckless 
political spirits from Paris, and roving adventurers from various 
countries of Europe—so that in that respect the corps then some- 
what resembled the troops which the Dutch used to maintain in their 
East Indian possessions, which were a motley sort of olio of natives 
and Europeans. As time went on this European element steadily 
increased ; indeed, it would appear that the service had at no time 
been very popular among the natives, since, like the high-caste 
Sepoys of the old Bengal army of pre-Mutiny days, they considered 
themselves degraded as soldiers by the enforced labour of pioneering 
and entrenching operations—they were willing to fight, but not to 
work. 

Not long after that, all the European members of the corps, other 
than French, were removed from the Zouaves, and were formed into 
the Foreign Legion. Later still, at the summons of Abd-el-Kader, 
Jarge numbers of the native Zouaves deserted from the colours, and 
joined the ranks of their compatriots ; in consequence of which the 
proportion of Frenchmen in the corps was greatly increased. In 
1841 a third battalion was raised, the corps was entirely remodelled, 
and it was decreed that thereafter there should be only one company 
of African natives in each battalion. From that time even that re- 
duced proportion of natives steadily decreased, until, finally, the 
Zouaves became composed of Frenchmen only.! 

Simultaneously with the first levy of Zouaves in 1830 General 
Clausel raised also the original nucleus of the well-known corps of 
African native cavalry, or “Spahis.” Of course the term “ spahi” is 
etymologically identical with our Indian word “ sepoy,” which latter 
is nothing but a fantastic corruption of “sipahi,” a Persian word 
signifying simply a soldier, from “ sipah,” an army ; but, curiously 
enough, while in India the term has never been applied—at least 
by the British—to any but foot-soldiers, in Algeria it has, so far as I 
know, never been applied by the French to any but mounted troops. 
The Algerian Spahis have on numerous occasions covered them- 
selves with glory ; and, indeed, they might well have been expected 
to prove most efficient light horse, when we consider the chivalrous 
character of the races from which they were drawn. A French writer 
who, being French, would not be likely to disparage the soldiers of 
his own nation, has recorded that in Algeria it was often found that one 
Arab horseman was a match for three French dragoons. Nor need 
this so greatly surprise us when we recollect that Sir Henry Law- 
rence, in his “ Essays Military and Political,” has informed us that 


* “Les Zouaves et les Chasseurs 4 Pied,” par le Duc d’Aumale, Paris, 1855. 
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during the Sutledge campaign in 1845-6 he had himself seen a single 
Sikh horseman dealing successfully with two English dragoons at once. 

It has sometimes been the fashion with a certain school of 
military thinkers, who imagine that there is no balm but in the 
Aldershot Gilead, to assert that the French Army underwent de- 
terioration in their Algerian campaigns, and that their disasters in 
1870 could be traced to that cause. This, however, has never been 
the opinion of authorities most competent to judge. War—real 
war, whatever its character or wherever its scene—must ever be 
improving to soldiers. One ounce of the real article is worth a 
pound of sham fighting and peace manceuvres, and it is idle to 
suppose that a struggle with a numerous and brave people, in a 
distant and difficult country, could possibly have a demoralising effect 
on any army. No; the misfortunes of the French in 1870 can be 
traced to causes much nearer home than Africa—to defective organ- 
isation, and, simply, to the superiority of their antagonists. 

In warfare with savage races or irregular foes pedantic adherence 
to the theories and textbooks of regular war may do harm, just as 
the canons of scientific fencing might prove ineffectual in dealing with 
a ruffian armed with a bludgeon. It is possible to be /o regular ; 
and drillbooks kill originality and fertility of resource. The life- 
guardsman of the story, when asked how he came by a certain scar 
on his face, replied, “ Well, you see, it was like this. I comes across 
a French queerasseer ; I gives him cut one, and in course I then 
comes to guard two, when he ought to have delivered cut two at my 
right cheek ; but the infernal scoundrel cut me over the wrong cheek, 
and very nigh did for me.” So in Molitre’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
Monsieur Jourdain plaintively exclaims to Nicole, “ Oui, mais tu me 
pousses en tierce avant que de pousser en quarte, et tu n’as pas la 
patience que je pare.” Well, it is good at times to cut over the 
wrong cheek, and to thrust in “erce when the adversary expects 
guarte. 

Sir Francis Doyle tells a good story to the effect that Monsieur 
Hamon, the famous French fencing-master, was once applied to by 
a gentleman for his aid or advice under the following circumstances. 
The gentleman had incurred a deadly quarrel with another, and it 
was agreed that they were to fight @ outrance ;' but a fortnight was 
allowed to both to set their affairs in order. The man who applied 
to Hamon knew nothing of fencing ; his antagonist was a skilled 
spadassin. So the former came to Hamon to ask him to teach him 
as much as he could of his art in the fortnight. ‘ What,” exclaimed 


1 T implore people not to say 2 /outrance. 
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Hamon ; “teach you fencing in a fortnight! Impossible. Your 
only chance is to adopt some mode of attack utterly opposed to all 
the rules of science ; ‘Aa¢ may baffle and confound him.” This was 
done, and with success. Hamon’s client killed his man. 

After Majuba Hill General Gordon wrote to the Zimes, pointing 
out that, in dealing with a brave irregular enemy on his own ground, 
the very regularity of regular troops was a disadvantage to them. 

The Italians in the neighbourhood of Massowah adhered too 
much and too pedantically to the rules and axioms of scientific 
warfare—if there be such a thing—and, while they never scored a 
success, they incurred grievous disaster both at Dogali and at 
Sanganeiti. 

There are times to throw aside rules and canons, or to act in 
defiance of them. Sometimes the greatest rashness is the greatest 
prudence. Red tape chokes self-reliance and kills initiative. Our 
whole military history in India proves it. Almost every battle we 
have fought in that country was fought in defiance of the principles of 
textbook warfare, and ought to have been lost, but was won. No 
service develops a bold self-reliance and a bold defiance of theory so 
much as the Indian service, a service where subalterns are accustomed 
to act on their own responsibility in detached positions of great 
difficulty. Witness Edwardes in the second Sikh war, a lieutenant 
commanding an army, and leading it to victory, while the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the head of a regular force, held back! Witness 
also Grant of Manipur. 

The whole of what a French writer! calls “ the heroic period” 
of the Mutiny—that is, from its commencement till the arrival of the 
reinforcements under Sir Colin Campbell—was a brilliant series of 
dashing defiances of theory. The siege of Delhi itself was a glorious 
defiance of theory, where 10,000 men besieged 100,0¢0 in a position 
so extensive that the so-called besiegers could ‘“‘ observe ” but a small 
part of the enemy’s works, and were, in fact, themselves besieged ; 
yet they took the place. When Lawrence and other stout spirits 
urged the assault, the red-tapists said it was impossible, there was 
no precedent for such a thing, madness, &c. But Lawrence in- 
sisted, and it was done ; and we won. 

And that was a good story—suspiciously good, perhaps ; more 
like den trovato than vero—told of Lawrence in, I think, the “ Life 
of Herbert Edwardes,” as to General A.—more famous for whist than 
war—wiring to Sir John that he must entrench his force and stand on 
the defensive, and Sir John’s reply—“ Clubs are trumps, not spades,” 

1 «© La Révolte des Cipayes.” E. D. Forgues. | 
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This smacks of Edwardes’s own fun. Irreverent speculators have 
often wondered when Delhi would have fallen if Sir Colin Campbell 
had been in command, and with the means then available. He was 


too regular. Nicholson was the man forsuchacrisis. A Trenck 
was better than a Daun. 


PATRICK MAXWELL. 
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“MARQUESAN MELVILLE.” 


AS America a literature? I am inclined to think it a grave 
mistake to argue seriously with those afflicted persons who 
periodically exercise themselves over this idlest of academic questions. 
It is wiser to meet them with a practical counter-thrust, and pointedly 
inquire, for example, whether they are familiar with the writings of 
Herman Melville. Whereupon, confusion will in most cases ensue, 
and you will go on to suggest that to criticise “ Hamlet,” with the 
prince’s part omitted, would be no whit more fatuous than to demon- 
strate the non-existence of an American literature, while taking no 
account of its true intellectual giants. When it was announced, a 
few months ago, that “ Mr. Herman Melville, the author,” had just 
died in New York at the age of seventy-two, the news excited but 
little interest on this side of the Atlantic ; yet, forty years ago, his 
name was familiar to English, as to American readers, and there is 
little or no exaggeration in Robert Buchanan’s remark, that he is 
“the one great imaginative writer fit to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Whitman on that continent.” 

It was in 1846 that Melville fairly took the world by storm with 
his “Typee: the Narrative of a four months’ residence in the 
Marquesas Islands,” the first of a brilliant series of volumes of adven- 
ture, in which reality was so deftly encircled with a halo of romance 
that readers were at once captivated by the force and freshness of the 
style and puzzled as to the personality of the author. Who and 
what was this mysterious sojourner in the far islands of the Pacific— 
this “ Marquesan Melville,” as a writer in Blackwood denominated 
him? Speculation was rife, and not unaccompanied by suspicion ; 
for there were some critics who not only questioned the veracity of 
Herman Melville’s “ Narratives,” but declared his very name to be 
fictitious. “Separately,” remarked one sagacious reviewer, ‘the 
names are not uncommon ; we can urge no valid reason against their 
juncture ; yet in this instance they fall suspiciously on our ear.” 

Herman Melville, however, was far from being a mythical 
personage, though in his early life, as in his later, he seems to have 
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instinctively shrunk from any other publicity than that which was 
brought him by his books. He was a genuine child of nature, a sort 
of nautical George Borrow, on whom the irresistible sea-passion had 
descended in his boyhood, and won him away from the ordinary 
routine of respectable civilised life, until, to quote his own words, to 
travel had become a necessity of his existence, “a way of driving off 
the spleen and regulating the circulation.” The son of a cultured 
American merchant, of Scotch extraction, he had early imbibed from 
his father’s anecdotes a romantic attachment to the sea. “Of winter 
evenings,” he says, “ by the well-remembered sea-coal fires in old 
Greenwich Street, New York, he used to tell my brother and me of 
the monstrous waves at sea, mountain-high, and of the masts bending 
like twigs.” At the age of eighteen, his father having died in bank- 
ruptcy, he found himself unexpectedly face to face with poverty and 
disappointment, and was forced to embark as a common seaman in 
a merchant vessel bound to Liverpool, a voyage of disillusionment 
and bitter experience, of which he has left us what is apparently an 
authentic record in one of his early volumes.! 

Returned from this expedition, he essayed for a time to gain a 
quiet livelihood as a teacher. But destiny and his natural genius had 
willed it otherwise ; it was no academic lecture-room, but the deck 
of a whale-ship, that was to be “ his Yale College and his Harvard,” 
“ Oh, give me again the rover’s life,” he exclaims, “ the joy, the thrill, 
the whirl! Let me feel thee again, old sea! Let me leap into thy 
saddle once more! Iam sick of these #erra firma toils and cares, 
sick of the dust and reek of towns. Let me snuff thee up, sea-breeze, 
and whinny in thy spray!” So in 1841 the child of nature was 
again aboard, and off to the Pacific on a whaler ; and it was the 
adventures that befell him, during this absence of nearly four years’ 
duration, that subsequently furnished the material for the chief series 
of his volumes. In “Typee” he related the story of his romantic 
captivity among a tribe of noble savages in the Marquesas ; in 
“ Omoo” we have his further wanderings in the Society and Sandwich 
Islands ; in “ White Jacket,” his return voyage as a common sailor in 
a man-of-war. ‘ Mardi,” on the other hand, is a phantasy, in which 
the imaginative element, having slipped from the control of the 
narrative, runs riot in the wildest and most extravagant luxuriance. 

“‘ Typee” must be regarded as, on the whole, the most charming 
of Melville's writings, and the one which may most surely count on 
lasting popularity ; it is certainly the masterpiece of his earlier 

1 Redburn, his First Voyage: being the Sailor-boy Confessions and Reminiscences 
of the Son of a Gentleman in the Merchant Service, 1849. 
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period, during which the artistic sense was still predominant over 
those transcendental tendencies which characterised his later 
volumes. Coming at a time when men’s minds were filled with a 
vague, undefined interest in the wonders of the Pacific, and when 
the French annexation of Tahiti, of which Melville was an eye- 
witness, had drawn universal attention to that quarter of the globe, 
it gained an instantaneous and wide-spread success, both in America 
and England, and was quickly translated into several European 
tongues. Alike in the calm beauty of its descriptive passages, and 
in the intense vividness of its character-sketches, it was, and is, and 
must ever be, a most powerful and fascinating work. Indeed, I 
think I speak within the mark in saying that nothing better of its 
kind is to be found in English literature, so firm and clear is it in 
outline, yet so dreamily suggestive in the dim mystic atmosphere which 
pervades it. Here is a passage from one of the early chapters, itself 
as rhythmical as the rhythmical drifting of the whaler “ Dolly ” under 
the trade-winds of the Pacific : 











The sky presented a clear expanse of the most delicate blue, except along the 
skirts of the horizon, where you might see a thin drapery of pale clouds which 
never varied their form or colour. The long, measured, dirge-like swell of the 
Pacific came rolling along with its surface broken by little tiny waves, sparkling 
in the sunshine. Every now and then a shoal of flying fish, scared from the 
water under the bows, would leap into the air, and fall the next moment like a 
shower of silver into the sea. Then you would see the superb albicore, with his 
glittering sides, sailing aloft, and, often describing an arc in his descent, disappear 
on the surface of the water. Far off, the lofty jet of the whale might be seen, and 
nearer at hand the prowling shark, that villainous foot-pad of the seas, would come 
skulking along, and at a wary distance regard us with his evil eye. At times j 
some shapeless monster of the deep, floating on the surface, would, as we 
approached, sink slowly into the blue waters, and fade away from the sight. 
But the most impressive feature of the scene was the almost unbroken silence 
that reigned over sky and water. Scarcely a sound could be heard but the j 
occasional breathing of the grampus and the rippling at the cutwater. 








And Typee itself, the scene of Melville’s detention, when he and a 
companion sailor had deserted from the whale-ship—what a fairy- 
land of tropical valleys, and crystal streams, and groves of cocoa- 
palms and bread-fruit trees, is here magically depicted for us! How 
life-like the portraiture of the innocent, placid, happy islanders, who, 
albeit cannibals at times, were yet far superior to civilised nations in 
many of the best qualities by which civilisation is supposed to be 
distingu shed ! And Fayaway—surely never was Indian maiden so 
glorified by poet or romancer' as is the gentle, beautiful, faithful 
Fayaway in Melville’s marvellous tale! The strongest and tenderest 
* Unless it be Paquita, in Joaquin Miller’s Life among the Modocs. 
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pictures that George Borrow has drawn for us of his friendly relations 
with the wandering gipsy-folk by roadside or dingle are not more 
strong and tender than Melville’s reminiscences of this “ peep at 
Polynesian life.” As Borrow possessed the secret of winning the 
confidence of the gipsies, so Melville, by the same talisman of utter 
simplicity and naturalness, was able to fraternise in perfect good 
fellowship with the so-called savages of the Pacific. 

It is, furthermore, significant that Melville’s familiarity with these 
“noble savages” was productive of a feeling the very opposite of 
contempt ; he bears repeated and explicit testimony to the enviable 
healthfulness and happiness of the uncivilised society in which he 
sojourned so long. ‘The continual happiness,” he says, “ which, so 
far as I was able to judge, appeared to prevail in the valley, sprung 
principally from that all-pervading sensation which Rousseau has 
told us he at one time experienced, the mere buoyant sense of a 
healthful, physical existence. And indeed, in this particular, the 
Typees had ample reason to felicitate themselves, for sickness was 
almost unknown. During the whole period of my stay, I saw but 
one invalid among them ; and on their smooth, clear skins you 
observed no blemish or mark of disease.” Still more emphatic is 
his tribute to their moral qualities. “Civilisation does not engross 
all the virtues of humanity: she has not even her full share of 
them. . . . If truth and justice, and the better principles of our 
nature, cannot exist unless enforced by the statute-book, how are we 
to account for the social condition of the Typees? So pure and 
upright were they in all the relations of life, that entering their valley, 
as I did, under the most erroneous impressions of their character, I 
was soon led to exclaim in amazement: Are these the ferocious 
savages, the blood-thirsty cannibals, of whom I have heard such 
frightful tales! . . . I will frankly declare that after passing a few 
weeks in this valley of the Marquesas, I formed a higher estimate 
of human nature than I had ever before entertained. But, alas ! 
since then I have been one of the crew of a man-of-war, and the 
pent-up wickedness of five hundred men has nearly overturned all 
my previous theories.” 

But here it may be asked by later, as by earlier readers, “Was 
Melville’s narrative a true one? Is his testimony on these subjects 
a testimony of any scientific value?” The answer to this question, 
despite the suspicion of the critics, is a decided affirmative. Not 
only is Melville’s account of Typee in close agreement with that of 
earlier voyagers, as, for example, Captain Porter's “ Journal of a Cruise 


to the Pacific Ocean,” published in 1822, but it has been expressly 
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corroborated by later adventurers. “I cannot resist,” wrote an 
American naval officer,' “ paying the faint tribute of my own in- 
dividual admiration to Mr. Melville. Apart from the innate beauty 
and charming tone of his narratives, the delineations of island life 
and scenery, from my own personal observation, are most correctly 
and faithfully drawn.” Another witness, who has recently been 
cited, was the Rev. Titus Coan, of the Hawaiian Islands, who “ had 
personally visited the Marquesas group, found the Typee valley, and 
verified in every detail the romantic descriptions of the gentle but 
man-devouring islanders.” ? 

After the publication of “ Typee,” Melville married the daughter of 
Chief Justice Shaw, to whom the book was dedicated, and made his 
home, from 1850 to 1863, in an old spacious farmhouse at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, commanding picturesque views of Greylock and the 
other Berkshire mountains. He was here a neighbour of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who was then living at Lenox, and there are records of 
many friendly intimacies between the two authors, whose intellects 
were in many ways akin. We read in the Hawthorne diaries of 
“Mr. Omoo’s visits,” and how he came accompanied by “his great 
dog,” and how he held transcendental conversations with Hawthorne 
“about time and eternity, things of this world and of the next, and 
books, and publishers, and all possible and impossible matters, that 
lasted pretty deep into the night.” It is during this residence at 
Pittsfield, the adventurous struggles of his early life being now 
concluded, that we note the commencement of the second, the 
transcendental period of Melville’s literary career. It has been truly 
said of him that “he had all the metaphysical tendencies which 
belong so eminently to the American mind ;” and it is interesting to 
observe in this, as in other cases, the conjunction of the practical 
with the metaphysical temperament. ‘“ The chief characteristic of 
Herman Melville’s writings ”—so I have elsewhere remarked 3—“ is 
this attempted union of the practical with the ideal. Commencing 
with a basis of solid fact, he loves to build up a fantastic structure, 
which is finally lost in the cloudland of metaphysical speculation.” 

As “Typee” is the best production of the earlier and simpler 
phase of Melville’s authorship, so undoubtedly is “The Whale” (or 
“ Moby Dick,” as it is sometimes styled) the crown and glory of the 
later phase ; less shapely and artistic than “Typee,” it far surpasses 


1 Lieut. Wise, in Zos Gringos, a volume of travels published in 1849. 

? For this and other particulars I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Arthur 
Stedman of New York, the friend and literary executor of Herman Melville, 

8 Art Review, November 1889, 
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it in immensity of scope and triumphant energy of execution.’ It is 
in “The Whale” that we see Melville casting to the winds all con- 
ventional restrictions, and rioting in the prodigality of his imaginative 
vigour. It is in “The Whale” that we find the fullest recognition of 
that magical influence of the sea—the “image of the ungraspable 
phantom of life”—which from first to last was the most vital inspira- 
tion of his restless and indomitable genius. (‘‘ The ocean,” he finely 
wrote in a later volume, “ brims with natural griefs and tragedies ; 
and into that watery immensity of terror man’s private grief is lost 
like a drop.”) Ostensibly nothing more than a wild story of a 
strange voyage of vengeance, a ‘‘ quenchless feud” between a fierce 
old sea-captain and a particular white sperm-whale of renowned 
strength and audacity, the book, which abounds with real facts 
concerning the details of the whale-fishery, has a mystic esoteric 
significance which lifts it into a wholly different category. In the 
character of Captain Ahab, who “looked like a man cut away from 
the stake when the fire has overrunningly wasted all the limbs with- 
out consuming them,” we see a lurid personification of the self- 
destructive spirit of Hatred and Revenge, while Moby Dick, the 
white whale, “swam before him as the monomaniac incarnation of 
all those malicious agencies which some deep men feel eating in 
them.” To quote detached passages from a work of such ambitious 
conception and colossal proportions would be worse than useless ; I 
must therefore content myself with saying that “The Whale,” faulty 
as it is in many respects, owing to the turgid mannerisms of Melville’s 
transcendental mood, is nevertheless the supreme production of a 
master mind—let no one presume to pass judgment on American 
literature unless he has read, and re-read, and wonderingly pondered, 
the three mighty volumes of “The Whale.” 

The increasing transcendentalism of Melville’s later thought was 
accompanied and reflected by a corresponding complexity of 
language, the limpid simplicity so remarkable in “Typee,” and 
*Omoo,” and “ White Jacket” being now succeeded by a habit of 
gorgeous and fantastic word-painting, which, though brilliantly 
effective at its best, degenerated, at its worst, into mere bombast 
and rhetoric, a process which had already been discernible in the 
concluding portions of “ Mardi,” while in “Pierre” (or “The 
Ambiguities,” as it was appropriately designated) it reached the fatal 


1 The Whale was dedicated to Hawthorne, and is referred to in his ‘* Wonder- 
Book.”’ ‘On the hither side of Pittsfield sits Herman Melvilie, shaping out the 
gigantic conception of his ‘ White Whale,’ while the gigantic shadow of Greylock 
looms upon him from his study window.” 
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climax of its development. This unfortunate book, published in 
1852, was to a great extent the ruin of its author's reputation ; for 
the critics not unfairly protested against the perversity of “a man born 
to create, who resolves to anatomise ; a man born to see, who insists 
upon speculating.” Of “The Confidence Man” (1857), and Mel- 
ville’s later books in general, it is not necessary to speak ; though it 
is noticeable that in his narrative of “ Israel Potter” (1855), and one 
or two of the short stories in “ The Piazza Tales” (1856), he partly 
recovered his old firmness of touch and delicacy of workmanship. 

For, in spite of all the obscurities and mannerisms which con- 
fessedly deform his later writings, it remains true that xaturalness is, 
on the whole, Melville’s prime characteristic, both in the tone and in 
the style of his productions. His narratives are as racy and vigorous 
as those of Defoe or Smollett or Marryat ; his character-sketches are 
such as only a man of keen observation, and as keen a sense of 
humour, could have realised and depicted. His seamen and his sea- 
captains all, his savages ashore or aboard, from the noble unsophisti- 
cated Mehevi in “ Typee” to the semi-civilised comical Queequeg 
in “ The Whale,” are admirably vivid and impressive, and the reader 
who shall once have made their acquaintance will thenceforward in 
no wise be persuaded that they are not real and living personages. 
Moreover, there is a large-souled humanity in Melville—the direct 
outcome of his generous, emotional, yet uniformly sane tempera- 
ment—which differentiates him entirely from the mere artist or 
littérateur, “1 stand for the heart,” he writes, in one of his letters 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne, a statement fully substantiated by the 
many humane sentiments that find expression in his pages, whether 
on the subject of modern warfare, or negro slavery, or the barbarities 
of naval discipline, or the cruel treatment of the harmless “ savages ” 
ofthe Pacific by the more savage apostles of “‘ civilisation.” For the 
rest of it, Melville appears as a frank, simple believer in common 
human nature, and so little a respecter of persons that his democracy 
was described by Hawthorne as “ruthless.” ‘ With no son of man,’ 
says Melville, “‘do I stand upon any etiquette or ceremony, except the 
Christian ones of charity and honesty .... A thief in jail is as 
honourable a personage as General George Washington.” 

It may be surmised that this uncompromising attitude was 
scarcely calculated to win the favour of society. A friend who 
visited Melville at Pittsfield described him as an Ishmael who was 
“apparently considered by the good people of Pittsfield as little 
better than a cannibal or a beach-comber.” “In vain,” he says,' “I 


* Dr. Titus Coan’s letter, quoted in the Mew York World’s obituary notice of 
Melville. 
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sought to hear of Typee and those Paradise islands ; he preferred 
to pour forth his philosophy and his theories of life. The shade of 
Aristotle arose like a cold mist between myself and Fayaway. But 
what a talk it was! Melville is transformed from a Marquesan to a 
gipsy student, the gipsy element still remaining strong in him. And 
this contradiction gives him the air of one who has suffered from 
opposition, both literary and social.” 

There is no doubt that Melville’s characteristic reticence on per- 
sonal matters, together with his increasing love of retirement, was in 
large measure the cause of his otherwise unaccountable loss of literary 
fame ; for even the well-merited failure of such books as “ Pierre” 
and “ The Confidence Man,” would be in itself insufficient to explain 
the neglect of his genuine masterpieces. It is true that for a few 
years he was induced to lecture, in various parts of the States, on the 
subject of his voyages to the South Seas ; but, as a rule, he could 
not, or would not, cultivate the indispensable art of keeping his name 
before the public. The man who could win the affections of a can- 
nibal community in the Pacific was less at home in the intricacies of 
self-advertisement and “business.” ‘ Dollars damn me,” he remarks 
in one of his letters. ‘When I feel most moved to write, that is 
banned—it will not pay. Yet, altogether, write the offer way I 
cannot. So the product is a final hash, and all my books are 
botches.” That he felt keenly mortified at the ill success of “* Pierre,” 
is beyond question. When, on the occasion of a tour in Europe, in 
1856, he visited Hawthorne at the Liverpool consulate, he told his 
friend that “the spirit of adventure had gone out of him.” He is 
described by Hawthorne as looking “a little paler, perhaps, and a 
little sadder, and with his characteristic gravity and reserve of 
manner. . . . He has suffered from too constant literary occupations, 
pursued without much success latterly ; and his writings, for a long 
while past, have indicated a morbid state of mind.” 

In 1863, Melville found it necessary, for the better education of 
his children, to leave his home at Pittsfield, and to take up his 
quarters at New York, where for many years he held an inspectorship 
in the custom-house. His life became now altogether one of quietude 
and retirement ; content to let the noisy world go by, he made no 
attempt to recover the fame which had once been his, and to which 
he still possessed an inalienable title. During these years, however, 
he published two volumes of poetry ; “ Battle Pieces,” which deals 
mainly with incidents of the civil war, and “ Clarel, a Pilgrimage in 
the Holy Land,” described by Melville himself, in a letter to an 
English correspondent, as “a metrical affair, a pilgrimage or what 
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not, of several thousand lines, eminently adapted for unpopularity.” 
More interesting than these is a little story, “John Marr and other 
Sailors,” issued in 1888, and limited to twenty-five copies—a limita- 
tion which affords a pathetic and significant comment on the acumen 
of a “reading public” which had allowed itself to become almost 
entirely oblivious of the author of “‘Typee” and “The Whale”! 
We need not doubt, however, that Melville found ample compensa- 
tion for this neglect in that assurance of ultimate and lasting recog- 
nition which is seldom denied to men of genius. “ His tall, stalwart 
figure,” says Mr. Stedman,' “until recently could be seen almost 
daily, tramping through the Fort George district or Central Park ; 
his roving inclination leading him to obtain as much out-door life 
as possible. His evenings were spent at home, with his books, his 
pictures, and his family, and usually with them alone.” 

His love of literature was fully sustained to the end. I have 
before me a most interesting batch of letters, dated between 1884 and 
1888, addressed by him to Mr. James Billson, of Leicester, and 
mostly dealing with the poems of James Thomson (“ B. V.”), of 
which he was a great admirer. Some of these comments and appre- 
ciations are in Melville’s best style. “‘Sunday up the River,’” he 
writes, “contrasting with the ‘City of Dreadful Night,’ is like a 
Cuban humming-bird, beautiful in faery tints, flying against the 
tropic thundercloud. Your friend was a sterling poet, if ever one 
sang. As to pessimism, although neither pessimist nor optimist my- 
self, nevertheless I relish it in the verse, if for nothing else than as a 
counterpoise to the exorbitant hopefulness, juvenile and shallow, that 
makes such a muster in these days—at least in some quarters.” 

“ Exorbitant hopefulness ” could indeed have been hardly other- 
wise than distasteful to one who, like his own “ John Marr” (a retired 
sailor whose fate it was to live on a “ frontier-prairie,” among an 
unresponsive inland people who cared nothing for the sea), had so 
long experienced the solitude of disappointed genius. But it is im- 
possible to believe that this undeserved neglect can be permanent. 
The opinion of those competent judges who are students of Melville’s 
works is so clear and emphatic in his favour,? that it is not too much 
to say that to read his books is generally to appreciate them ; nor is 
it only those who have what is called an “educated taste” who are 
thus impressed, for I have been told of instances in which English 
working-men became his hearty admirers. It is satisfactory to know 


1 New York Tribune, October 1, 1891. 
2 I may instance Mr. William Morris, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. R. L. 


Stevenson, Mr, Robert Buchanan, and Mr, W. Clark Russell. 
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that a new edition of his best books is forthcoming, both in America 
and England, and that the public will thus have an opportunity, I 
will not say of repairing a wrong done to a distinguished writer, for, 
as I have already shown, the decay of his fame was partly due to 
circumstances of his own making, but at least of rehabilitating and 
confirming its earlier and truer judgment. Herman Melville will 
then resume his honourable place in American literature (for, to end 
as I began, I hold that the existence of an American literature is a 
fact and not a supposition), as the prose-poet of the Pacific— 
the sea-compelling man, 

Before whose wand Leviathan 

Rose hoary-white upon the deep, 

With awful sounds that stirred its sleep ; 


Melville, whose magic drew Typee, 
Radiant as Venus, from the sea.' 


HENRY S. SALT. 


1 Robert Buchanan’s Socrates in Camden. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE ART: PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


T is not my purpose, nor is it within my province as an artist 

and illustrator, to give the history of illustrative art, with its 

rise and development; I leave that side of the subject to such 

masters as William Andrew Chatto, Austin Dobson, and David Croal 

Thomson, with the. other specialists who devote themselves to the 

historical as well as the critical qualities of artists, past and 
present. 

My present intention is to write as a workman about the work he 
is constantly engaged upon. I wish to describe the qualities of the 
different illustrators as they have impressed and influenced my work, 
trusting that in this I have a fair, open, and useful field before me. 

I approach the subject with the greatest diffidence, because, when 
a man begins to analyse his own particular work, he occupies the 
peculiar position of being his own critic, and must either make a 
sacrifice of his feelings, z.e., his vanity, and natural desire to cover 
up his weaknesses and pose only on his few strong parts, for, of 
course, every man who has had experience must know in his inmost 
consciousness his strength and failings (although it may not always 
be advisable to reveal the knowledge even to himself, far less to his 
critical friends), or else be ruthless and strip himself bare for the 
benefit of those coming after him. 

If I were only a critic, I could enter the lists in a jocund spirit 
and tilt away right and left as critics mostly do, satisfied that no one 
could pierce my armour and place me hors de combat, but when a 
knight goes to the tournament with armour a little worse designed 
than many of the coats of mail he is facing, or, at least, when he is 
aware of the sad fact, he does not ride forth so joyfully. 

Nevertheless I shall endeavour, as far as possible, to lay aside 
my amour propre for the sake of my readers and give them the 
benefit of my experience, even although I may be wounded badly 
while I am doing so. 
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I take a few of the illustrated books which lie handiest to me at 
this moment, and make them the text for my remarks, which, as I 
have already said, I intend to make strictly practical rather than 
historical ; therefore, I shall only touch upon illustrative work in the 
more distant past in so far as it may apply to the canons which I have 
laid down for myself to follow, and no further. 

An illustrated book, to be perfect, ought to have nothing intrusive 
about it; no single picture ought to assert itself unduly, and so make 
the text with the other illustrations appear mean, washy, or weak. If 
the keynote struck is to be rugged strength, let there be no incon- 
gruity of super-refined and delicate lines, let the text be bold and 
assertive enough to suit the quality of the illustrations from the title- 
page to the end, so that the reader’s eye may get accustomed at once 
to take a distant view of the whole, and not have to push the book 
back from him to arm’s length on the one page, and bring it close to 
his eyes at the next. Books are like pictures, or ought to be—either 
gallery works, or produced for the cabinet ; either to be admired 
from the distance, or else examined with a microscopic lens. 

A coarsely painted picture requires a strongly designed frame ; a 
book with coarse or strong effects in its illustrations also requires a 
strong text, deep head-lines, massive headings and title-page, and 
ornate binding ; and to see the full beauty of this, and how perfect 
are the harmony of the lettering and edge-lines, I can only refer my 
readers to one of the earliest of wood engravings—the “St. Chris- 
topher,” dated 1423 (original in the possession of Earl Spencer), a 
reproduction of which maybe seen on page 46 of “A Treatise on Wood 
Engraving,” by Chatto & Jackson. This seems to me a very perfect 
specimen of what ought to be, in quality and just balance. The 
drawing is in outline, massive and decided all through, without a 
single unnecessary line ; the descriptive lettering is black letter with 
broad band round it. In its present position in the centre of the 
modern text, it suggests two ideas, either that it is too coarse for its 
present surroundings, or else that the text is too fine; therefore, to be 
seen to proper advantage, it ought to be enclosed in a black-letter 
text. Contrast this as to general harmony with the two reduced 
copies of outline work on page 72 in the same work ; here the illus- 
trations, although bold in the original, by reason of the reduction, 
have been brought more into unity with the modern type. You can 
see both pictures and text in the first glance without any extra effort, 
whereas in the “St. Christopher” page, the picture intrudes itself and 
almost requires to be covered before the reader can enjoy or settle 
down to the text. Of course, in a work of this kind, where different 
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specimens of engraving must be shown, the authors have no choice 
in the matter, and perfect unity cannot be studied. 

Looking over these old engravings, one cannot help being struck 
not only with the boldness and decision of the technique, but also 
with the consummate restraint and knowledge of effect displayed by 
the worker. Perhaps amongst our modern living men Walter Crane 
is the only artist who exhibits a similar courage and grasp of the 
essentials. (See his “Queen Summer,” published by Cassell &.Co., 
for some of the best and most characteristic work he has yet given to 
the public in book form.) 

The next stage in illustrative art which we have to mention is 
where cross-hatching has been introduced, to give depth and richness 
to the shadows. The earliest style of work shows only outlines which 
are in many cases to be preferred to more elaborate work, particularly 
when inserted with the text ; after this, shadows are suggested by 
single lines, as in the specimens which I have quoted. 

Cross-hatching appears to have been used first in the year 1486, 
in a frontispiece to the Latin edition of “ Breydenbach’s Travels,” 
which was printed at Mentz by Erhard Reuwich. The name of the 
artist is not known—a sample of modesty characteristic of the early 
inventors ; for the work upon this plate is as beautiful and elaborate 
as it is unique at this early date. With the introduction of cross- 
hatching, used at first directly, horizontally and perpendicularly, we 
get the feeling of colour and tone in illustrative work which are its 
most pronounced features at the present day. In this we have 
advanced, and are still advancing, day by day to a perfection of 
feebleness, and with lack of distinctive character and force. In 
outline drawing we have not improved since the close of the r5th 
century—to wit, the Poliphili of 1499—where the lines are perfectly 
modulated to suggest light edges and shadows. 

We next come to the beautiful work of Albert Diirer, where he 
uses the cross-hatching diagonally, as it is executed at the present 
day, with broken lines and dots, where such were required. In fact, 
this rare artist seems to have had all the tricks of the trade at his 
command, and to have paused at no device in order to gain his 
effect. I shall not describe any of his work here, as it is sufficiently 
well known with the influence it brought to bear upon illustrative art 
generally. 

When taking up the practical side of an art, it is only a waste of 
time to enumerate all the different workers who may have left their 
own particular, if not always very prominent, marks in the pages of 
its history. 1 would rather call attention, in the short space at my 
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disposal, to what constitutes the different great epochs, such as the 
unknown outline workers, the men who aimed at tone and colour, 
dating distinctly from the time of Albert Diirer ; the distinctive 
chiaro-oscuro workers, amongst whom I would exemplify Rembrandt ; 
the purely-tone artists such as Turner, the grotesque in Hogarth and 
Cruikshank ; and next take our modern men who carry on the art 
at the present day, and exemplify a few such prominent workers as 
Small, Parsons, Barnard, and Abbey, although the army of first-class 
illustrators is so large at the present day that it becomes a difficult 
and ungracious task for me to mention names at all. 

The different stages of progression in illustrative art may be 
broadly defined after this fashion: the time when artists drew 
directly on the wood with penci! or pen only, and engravers 
followed their hard lines ; the date when bold effects with Indian 
ink and Chinese white were introduced, and engravers were per- 
mitted to use their own lines, and so became liberated from the 
trammels, and could first lay their claims to being original artists, as 
well as the men who drew the designs which they cut ; the last and 
most satisfactory stage, when photography stepped in and became 
the umpire between artist and engraver. 

In the first stage the engraver was a mechanic pure and simple, 
unless he drew his own design, or could take the liberty of 
improving upon the artist’s lines. If, however, it was an experienced 
artist, the engraver simply copied, and did not trouble himself to 
think much so long as he got his lines out clean. In the second 
stage, when he had wash drawings on the block, there was seldom 
any appeal from the artist ; he had, it is true, the option of lightening 
up his picture on the proof and saving his reputation somewhat by 
making a few bold and hard lights where his other effect had been 
lost ; but this was all that was left to him because Ais original drawing 
had been cut up. 

Now, the original drawing is seldom destroyed ; it stands to the 
bitter end and settles any disputes between engravers and artist, 
because the engraver works only upon a photograph from the 
original sketch, and has it all along beside him to work from as a 
copy as well as to confute him if he is a bungler, which is a right and 
proper state of things, for now the indifferent artist cannot flatter 
himself or steal the reputation of the skilful engraver, and the 
unqualified engraver cannot lay his faults on the shoulders of the 
artist ; each tub must stand upon its own bottom. 

After Albert Diirer, with his delicacy and finish, as well as 
spirituality and suggestiveness, we come to Rembrandt as the most 
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perfect master of chiaro-oscuro that the world has produced. At the 
present day we cannot hope to surpass him ; we are satisfied if we 
approach somewhat near to his matchless gradations, depth of 
shadow, and lustre. 

There was considerably over a century between these two 
influences ; but it was a progressive century as the numerous book- 
plates throughout Europe can show. The school of Diirer gave the 
illustrator the first real hint about colour ; Rembrandt showed them 
how much power may be had out of a flat surface. 

From Rembrandt to Bewick the merits of the different book 
plates vary. Nature, however, did not occupy much room in their 
calculations. Bewick was, perhaps, our first great realist, for all his 
studies were drawn uncompromisingly from the object itself, and 
before his advent the illustrators, like the novelists, were content to 
interest their audience ; but, after Bewick, it was found necessary 
to study accuracy as well as sentiment and effect, and this we con- 
tinue and try to improve upon at the present day. 

Hogarth, as an illustrator, gave a turn to art which it had not 
before. It is always a pleasant thought to me, as a native of Britain, 
that, while looking towards Germany and Holland for our early 
inspiration in illustrative art, we must return to our own shores once 
again for its revival, to Hogarth, Bewick, and Turner, with Constable 
(as a painter) for the apostles of that realism, suggestiveness and satire 
with which the other nations now strive to lead off. As in literature, 
so in art, we have the original creators of those styles, to acquire 
which our students now go to France and Belgium. 

Shakespeare made Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, and Zola. Constable 
and Turner created the modern French school of Impressionists, 
Bewick the realistic draughtsmen ; Hogarth the satirists of the pencil. 
We may be a heavy nation and apt to take a joke sadly, yet we have 
had our humorists also who have been appreciated by other nations 
as well as their own, and perhaps a little more so. 

Amongst modern men, that is, comparatively modern men, who 
have had a great influence in book pictures, I would mention, in 
landscape art, Turner as the first ; in caricature Cruikshank, and in 
general force of black and white, Doré. These three, I think, I may 
safely place as having the greatest influence in their different 
walks. 

Turner I now quote as the most imitated painter and illus- 
trator that ever lived, which is about the surest: test of his 
individuality that can be given. Individualism as well as man- 
nerism, alas! for the main body of the imitators who could only 
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pick up the mannerisms, without getting one touch at the genius 
which made him great—those bald sunlight effects which somehow re- 
mind us after a grotesque and wearisome fashion of the master which 
they have attempted vainly to follow. How often have we taken up 
a volume of steel engravings in the half light, thinking that we had 
found a collection of Turner’s works, until we brought them to the 
light and realised our mistake at one stunning instant! The inven- 
tion and poetry were totally lacking, the effect dry and empty, and 
the design meaningless. 

Ruskin is quite right to go into raptures over the great genius of 
Turner, and in this he shows his own perception of true poetic 
power, inasmuch as he makes a mistake in over-estimating Creswick’s 
black-and-white work, but that he should close his eyes to the 
glaring faults of Turner, or rather, that he should call these faults 
virtues, is simply reducing the weight of his critical influence until 
it is not}jworth using. If he wé//hold up for praise, blemishes which 
even the most ignorant can see for themselves, how is it possible 
for them to set him up for a guide in matters which lie beyond their 
knowledge ? 

The tree work in most of Turner’s illustrations and pictures is 
not drawn from nature, and the trees have no natural characteristic 
about them, in fact they are monstrosities in the vegetable sense, and 
no preacher in the world, no matter how eloquently he may discourse, 
would be able to convince a gardener that these are the correct sort 
of trees for these landscapes, or that the pictures would not have been 
improved with properly-drawn trees instead of these unnatural mon- 
strosities ; and, like the realistic gardener, I must also say that Mr. 
Ruskin could never convince me that a single breath of the poetry 
would have been lost had Turner drawn real instead of imaginary 
trees. 

His ships are not the kind of craft which practical seamen 
would care to venture beyond the harbour-bar in, if they even 
cared to risk their lives so far to sea, although they may look very 
nice and picturesque to a landsman’s eye. Stanfield was a much 
more correct painter of ships, in spite of all that Mr. Ruskin may 
have written to the contrary, as any sailor could tell him, and, there- 
fore, I contend that the drawings and paintings of Turner would not 
have lost any of their poetic charm even although he had tried a 
little more to please the sailors, and given to them ships in which 
they might have been able to sail and fight. 

At times, also, in spite of his exquisite drawing, his architectural 
work is not beyond reproach, and may be pecked at by a very 
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immature and even budding professor of that exact science, yet in 
this department his faults are trivial compared to his frailties in 
other departments. 

The shapeless dolls which he introduced and so often crowded 
into his compositions (with a few exceptions) are simply atrocious, 
and would not have been tolerated from an inferior artist. In his 
illustrative work he is seen at his very worst in this respect ; 
witness most of the plates in Moore’s “ Epicurean,” the “ Rivers 
of France” series, &c. 

But in his effects he stands unapproachable, his dreamy delicacy 
and subtilty, his skies and water and aerial perspective ; in his 
suggestiveness, multiplicity of detail and complete unity of the many 
parts into one harmonious whole, the colour with which his black- 
and-whites are invested is so thorough that any artist can define 
each tint with which he would have coloured his black-and-whites, 
or what he used in the sketches from which so many of his illustra- 
tions were made. 

For these great qualities, Mr. Ruskin could not indeed praise 
him too extravagantly, for these raised him leagues above any 
other landscapist, before or after him, and might well excuse any 
other faults in detail; but for all that no critic has a right to extol in 
one artist what he would justly condemn in any other. 

His direct influence on illustrative art made a distinct epoch in 
this branch ; artists no longer stuck to the hard and fast laws which 
had curtailed them before, they became suggestive and poetic, and 
no longer confined themselves to the stationary effects of mid-day, 
when objects are seen photographically, but gave their pictures the 
atmosphere which they so often lacked before. Turner is the father 
of the suggestive and impressionist schools, and perhaps one of the 
ablest of his modern disciples is Alfred Parsons, an artist who has 
had the genius to pick out the best of his master without taking any 
of his faults ; he has imbibed the poetry and discarded the extrava- 
gance, and never in his most dreamy effect does he lose his grip of 
nature. For the truth of my remarks I would ask you to study two 
illustrations which lie handy to me at this moment, where the effects 
are somewhat similar: the “ Rouen” (from the Seine) by J. M. W. 
Turner; and “ Still Glides the Stream and Shall for Ever Glide” 
(the River Duddon), by Alfred Parsons, which was engraved in 
Vol. 75 of Harper's Magazine. 

I would now select a few of the illustrations from the most modern 
of our artists and books to show how these lessons of Turner have 
been utilised in the best sense at the present day along with that 
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rigid adherence to nature which is one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the nineteenth century, an exactitude for which we 
as artists are indebted to the revelations of photography perhaps more 
than any advance in our own personal knowledge of Nature, for I 
daresay the artists of past times looked as lovingly and as keenly at 
Nature as we do to-day, only that they had no realistic camera to 
put them right in their impressions as we now have. 

We know from the camera how a lightning-flash really looks, 
what a horse is like when at full speed, the different actions of a 
bird’s wings when flying, the true shape of each wave in a storm, 
also the swing of drapery in a high wind, and how men and women 
really appear when excited, for before instantaneous photography, 
the painter was apt to be deceived, and take as one, several motions 
and effects. 

When speaking about the direct influence of a great inventive 
genius like Turner’s or Constable’s, I may point to works which do 
not bear the smallest resemblance to their style and mannerisms ; for 
instance, I may point out a piece of work marked by all the charac- 
teristics of the modern Flemish or French schools, or I may point to 
the work of a figure painter, and quote him as a conscious or uncon- 
scious follower of Turner or Constable. It is very likely that the 
artist has gone to France or Holland for his own art finish, neverthe- 
less those schools which gave him his finish, borrowed their own 
manipulative qualities from either or both these rival masters. 

In the new illustrated edition of *‘ Lorna Doone,” that master- 
piece of Blackmore’s, I notice nine or ten Devonshire landscapes 
which are more distinctively Turneresque than many of the modern 
books exhibit. They are drawn as a rule with fidelity to nature, and 
engraved with sympathetic tenderness, perhaps in some cases too 
tenderly and over-finished for the purpose and effect. The most 
imitative and to me the least satisfactory effect is ‘“‘Watchett on a 
Regatta Day ” ; the best, as far as sky-work is concerned, is “ Dunking 
Beacon Fire.” 

In this same volume W. Small exhibits his powers at their full 
strength in his colossal figures, startling effects, rich shadows, and 
tender backgrounds ; the last picture of all simply swims in the colour 
and lustre of mid-day. 

C. W. Wyllie is another free and faithful worker who has had the best 
of Turner and Constable measured out to him in a French fashion, 
as most of our modern English work is fashioned. Davidson Knowles 
displays this also in his dreamy suggestive work, William Hatherell, 
with a host of others whom I cannot mention for want of space. 
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The modern tone or wash work as exhibited in the purine 
Magazine, The Century, Harpers, Scribner's, and in The Magazine of 
Art, shows the effect of Turner more and more every day. Fortunately 
the hard and laborious reign of steel engraving is over, as I think 
nothing can be more unsuitable to book illustrations than steel en- 
graving, and nothing more suitable than a first-class woodcut, when 
carefully mounted and clearly printed. The steel is always hard and 
metallic, whereas the wood gives all the tone and colour of the 
drawing ; and now that we have the numerous process inventions to 
reproduce pen-and-ink drawings, and so give all the characteristics of 
the artist, it becomes only a waste of time and money to employ an 
engraver of any talent to produce any other kind of work except tone 
drawing ; and as for the indifferent workmanship which might have 
satisfied the public before the advent of such magazines and papers 
as The Graphic, Black and White, The English Illustrated Magazine, 
The Magazine of Ari, with the American works already mentioned, 
and others of the same class, the less expensive process work, such 
as I generally use in my own books, is infinitely to be preferred. 

In speaking of George Cruikshank as an illustrator, I do not 
refer to his qualities as a caricaturist, as those are sufficiently well 
known from the numerous works he has left behind him, and of 
which some of the finest specimens may be possessed for a few 
shillings by any one so desirous, in the re-issue of his “ Comic 
Almanack,” published by Chatto & Windus, where in the two bulky 
volumes, may be had his best work during the best eighteen years 
of his art life. 

It is his delicate outline and etching qualities that I would call 
attention to, which have influenced the pen-and-ink workers of the 
present day. Most of his designs were done on copper, but in a 
few cases he worked for the engravers, and these do not show up so 
satisfactorily. Indeed, although I believe it to be a law with Punch’s 
proprietors to have all their pen work engraved on wood, and thus 
keep to the old traditions, artistically speaking, I think they are 
wrong, and suffer accordingly, now that zincography is able to give 
the artist’s work line for line, with less of his delicate work lost, 
and none of his characteristics destroyed, as must be the case in 
many cases, even with the best wood engraver. Indeed, I would 
rather have some of the best work as given sometimes in Ally 
Sloper’s Half Holiday and Pick-me-up, pure and simple as it is, 
than I would have the wood-engraving imitations of pen work in 
our national comic leader, Punch. 

Punch, as a high-class paper, appeals to a certain and select 
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order of readers, but in the sense that Cruikshank was comic it is 
not at all funny. A//y Sloper is the only paper of the present day to 
whom the peculiar genius of the old caricaturists has descended ; 
his Hogarthian satire and Rabelaisian humour is, in this much- 
illustrated weekly paper, reproduced in modernised costume and 
surroundings. Parisian nattiness and smartness blends with the broad 
buffoonery with which Cruikshank delighted his audience of the past 
generation. We are not so simple in our tastes (more is the pity) ; 
therefore, instead of the horseplay of the clown and harlequin, we 
have Tootsie Sloper and her erratic but impecunious and disreputable 
parent, with her own Frivolity friends to disport themselves through the 
pages ; yet, inasmuch as “The Comic Almanack” faithfully held up, 
in its own particularly good-natured way, the weaknesses and follies 
of the day in which it was produced, so does this happy-go-lucky 
paper exhibit the froth of ours. 

Ally Sloper is a distinct creation, as I may say also the Elder 
McNab is, and as the first hits off the shady cockney, so, as a 
Scotchman, I must own to the grotesque fidelity of the latter. For 
the past twenty years I have watched the natural progress of the 
old humbug, Ally, and at the present day can read about his ever 
varied doings with undiminished pleasure, and to continue such a 
character without wearying old readers for twenty years is, to me, 
the surest test of his vitality. 

Like Rembrandt, Cruikshank’s correctness of drawing might be 
objected to, yet, like that other great master of the needle, no 
one could surpass him in his knowledge of chiaro-oscuro and balancing 
of parts ; but it is in the subtilty of his lines, and the expression 
which he was able to give with the least labour, that he stands un- 
approachable. At the present day those who admire the dexterity 
with which Mr. Harry Furniss can cram in multitudes of characters 
into his cartoons for Punch may only look at one of the crowded 
scenes on a small scale, such as “Lord Mayor’s Day” in Cruik- 
shank’s “ Comic Almanack,” to see where the inspiration comes from. 

Before the revolution which photography caused in illustrative 
art, that wonderful native of Strasburg, Gustave Doré, burst upon 
the art world like a flaming meteor, and gave quite a turn to artists 
and engravers. Before his coming, draughtsmen had worked ona 
white ground with a thin first wash, afterwards hatching up the 
details with a four or six H pencil ; but Doré, in his frantic hurry to 
produce his exuberant fancies, discarded all these slow methods, 
using a black ground with a few dashes of light and half-tone 


to express himself, as in some of his Inferno scenes, or with a 
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thin wash of light grey and some white touches, as in his Paradise 
pictures. 

For example, “The Vision of Death,” for flimsy yet immensely 
clever touches of half-light and high-light on a jet-black block : here 
the figure of Death with his scythe sits astride a reinless horse, 
with figures of dragons, angels, and demons coming.after him like 
vultures on the wing. 

This is one of the most effortless yet best balanced pictures in 
his collection. As Doré worked, I should say he produced this con- 
ception in about half-an-hour, if not less. The figures are rushing 
along pell-mell amongst dark rolling clouds, and the artist has been 
in a similar hurry. It is extravagant and theatrical, as all his work 
was, and sketchy in the extreme ; but it is about as good a sample 
as I can call attention to for this description of work. 

Doré’s system was an extremely simple one, and straightforward. 
He fixed on his single light and set to gathering as much shadow 
about it as possible, a broad light in which he placed as many of his 
characters as he could cram, and then set to fill out the shadows 
with as much detail as he could cram into them; for a sample of this, 
see his “‘ The Prince in the Banqueting Hall” (I quote from Cassell’s 
Doré Gallery), “The Mouth of Hell,” “The Gathering of the 
Waters,” &c., &c. The composition is of the same naive character 
throughout most of his weird or fantastic conceptions. 

The workmanship, compared with the artistic work of to-day, is 
atrociously coarse and unsatisfactory. Although it suited his original 
and fevered genius as no other style of work could have done, he 
flung out his imaginings with a lavish hand, after the manner that 
Rubens painted many of his pictures, he could not wait to finish off ; 
yet, take him all in all, he gave an impulse to book-plate work which 
no other illustrator had done before him, and made the workers 
coming after him more courageous and less afraid of their 
masses. 

In his Francisca groups, however, we have not this reproach to 
lay to him, and in the drawing from which his masterpiece was 
painted, or which was drawn from his picture, we can only stand and 
admire. This is a perfect poem, and lifts his pencil from the ruck of 
his other wreckage as much as the few exquisite lines which relate 
that romantic episode rise out of the dreary monotony and catalogue 
of woes which the Italian poet Dante treats us to in his faulty 
Inferno. 

This Doré Gallery is not the book I would recommend to a 
young artist to have beside him as a guide unless he has been 
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cramping his hand and mind over such examples as Bewick, yet to 
any one getting too finicky in his work a brief study of Doré will do 
him the same good that a short course of scene painting will do to 
the landscape painter ; it will set him free, and give him a little 
more “go.” In such pictures as Samson destroying the Philistines 
ke will learn how to make a vast crowd on a small scale as well, if 
not better, than from any other source. 

Doré worked always at a furious pace and without much medita- 
tion ; his memory was so retentive that he could reproduce, or 
rather translate, whatever he once looked upon. I believe he took 
no notes or sketches, but trusted to his wonderful memory entirely ; 
also that he went through Spain when preparing for his Don 
Quixote at express speed ; that he painted his Christian Martyr 
picture in six hours, and did not retouch it. Salvator Rosa did the 
same with his work, painted a picture between daylight and dark, 
and composed a poem when the lamps were lit. 

He could not paint directly from the model or from nature, as 
all true artists ought to do, or else force themselves to do. Once a 
student of mine was sketching outside when Doré came upon him 
and asked to have a try at his sketch. It was in oil that my pupil 
was working at the time, and, in about five minutes after Doré had 
taken the brushes in his hand, he returned them (with the oil and 
turpentine running down the handles, and the canvas in a hopeless 
mess) with an impatient groan. When a boy I met him once in 
London and raised him to the seventh heaven of delight by my 
enthusiasm over his “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium.” Doré never 
ceased being a boy ; but he was a very extravagant youngster. 

What an overpowering crowd of lions he gives us in his “ Strange 
Nations Slain by the Lions of Samaria” ! There were enough in that 
circumscribed space to demolish an empire, almost as many lions as 
the Daily Graphic correspondent, the daring “Randolph,” encoun- 
tered during his late trip to Africa: ‘The glade appeared to be alive 
with them.” 

Doré drew directly on the wood, as did all artists of his time, and 
as I also did when I commenced illustrative work, and by his 
example taught us brush work instead of laborious pencil work, 7.¢., 
we fainted our subject, with perhaps the exception of a few finishing 
touches, with a fine brush on to the block, choosing a light or dark 
tone as groundwork, as the subject required, and the less we did in 
the way of finish, or rather pencil strokes, the better the engraver 
liked our work and the better he worked himself. It is eighteen 
years ago since J did my last drawing directly on the wood, and I 
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for one was not sorry when photography did this part of the work for 
me, for after that I could work as I had been accustomed to do with 
my sketches, on paper and cardboard. 

To Mr. Bolton is due the honour of being the inventor of print- 
ing by photography on to the wood, and this invention of his gave 
the biggest push forward to book-work that it ever had. 

Formerly when an artist had to paint his subject on the block, he 
was forced to hold his brush and not lay on too much colour, or else 
the engraver could not cut through his crust of Chinese white with- 
out danger of taking off large scales. He had also to be careful not 
to wet the block too much, as that would spoil it. The block sucked 
in the moisture like blotting paper if he painted thinly ; so that 
this, with a hundred other troubles, curbed his dash very seriously. 

Now we can pile on the paint as much as ever we like to get up 
our effect, and leave adroit brush marks all over our original. The 
good engraver likes.the bold dash and characteristic brush-work of 
the painter, and I must say he imitates it with rare skill and sym- 
pathy. The photographic print on his block reproduces all these 
eccentricities of the artist, and gives all the appearance of the lumpy 
lights without troubling the engraver to cut through any crust, for 
the film on the block is infinitesimal in thickness. He works away 
at that film without any unnecessary vexation, with the double advan- 
tage of having the artist’s sketch before him to study as he goes 
along : the result of all this being that the public have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the artist’s original work with the engravings, 
when they are shown in exhibitions, also the benefit of purchasing 
the original sketches for their smoking-rooms or libraries, while the 
publisher or artist have the decided advantage of being able to 
get some more money for their designs, instead of having them 
totally destroyed by the engraver’s chisel—a boon all round which 
we owe to Mr. Bolton and his timely invention. 

I have been asked often how a book ought to be illustrated, and 
I wish now to answer that question to the best of my artistic ability. 

When a tradesman, a plumber for instance, is asked by a foolish 
proprietor how many pipes he ought to lay on to his new property, it 
would not be unnatural if even the honestest of that mysterious craft 
were to reply, “‘ As many as you can afford, sir ; the more the better !” 

Perhaps I ought to go on that safe rule also ; but as a foolish 
artist, with a rigid sense of propriety, I must sink my own interest and 
regard the book only as something outside myself. 

My opinion is, that if a book is to be illustrated with more than 
a frontispiece and vignette, it ought to be illustrated thoroughly 
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throughout. It ought to be an édition de luxe, or else a book with 
only a frontispiece and vignette. 

I think that every book bound in cloth ought to have a froutis- 
piece at least ; if possible, also a vignette for the title-page. When 
1 publish a book I always try to persuade my publishers to go to this 
expense. 

If it is a novel of a sensational or exciting nature it does not 
require any more. The tasteful reader, when he takes up a book, 
likes to be introduced to it with a well-drawn, finely-executed frontis- 
piece ; he naturally looks at that first because it opens first to him. 

He lingers for a space over that frontispiece, and is either attracted 
or repelled by it. If it is a bald, commonplace group of figures, 
without action or sentiment, something that he is in the habit of see- 
ing on every hand, if he is artistic or romantic he will be indebted 
to that frontispiece ; for, taking that as an index to the character of 
the work, if he does not want commonplace, he will lay it down 
respectfully and seek out some other amusement. 

If the frontispiece has been drawn by a sympathetic artist, the 
interest of the reader is touched straight off and he turns next to the 
title-page. 

Here he may find something to linger over, a dreamy vignette 
@ Ja Turner, or an artistic commonplace which may suit his purpose. 
I prefer, as a book collector and a member of the Ex Libris Society, 
a vignette either quaint and unique, or else one dreamy, soft, and 
suggestive, something of the style of the best editions of Sir Walter 
Scott, or of the old world of art, such as Walter Crane can give us, say a 
delicious Birket Foster, a Turner, or a Bewick, something which will 
tempt us, providing the binding is good enough, to paste our book-plate 
inside the cover and put it tenderly among the other kind friends of 
our solitude on to our shelves, a/fer we have read it, something in 
fact which may tempt us to order from the publishers a special copy 
bound in morocco, so that we may honour the artist who has delighted 
our eyes, as Esther did Ahasuerus. 

As a good man who has gained an audience by a favourable in- 
troduction I would leave the author to do the rest. When once the 
reader has started on the story, he (the reader) does not feel grateful 
for any distraction. If the book is worth reading he wants to get 
right on with it without any interruption ; if, however, it fails to in- 
terest him, he will lay it down after a few chapters and most likely 
send it on to some friend, or lend it out, or bestow it upon some 
charitable institution, or sell it with other works of the same kind to 
a second-hand bookseller. 
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A scientific work or book treating on special subjects which 
strictly require illustrations so that the reader and author may be ex 
rapport, the illustrations may be few or many as the text requires. 
This may be left to the author and the publisher entirely, because 
the reader lays aside his artistic sense of unity for the sake of the 
information he requires. 

A properly illustrated book should be illustrated on every page. 
My ideal of such a book is to have to every chapter a head and tail 
piece, with marginal designs, running up and down wherever the text 
appears, in pen-and-ink or etching, for I hold that only outline draw- 
ing can harmonise with type as highly ornamental as possible. No 
tone-drawing should ever be introduced where type appears ; but 
each chapter or poem ought to be separated by a full-page plate in 
tone, wood-engraving if possible, or the best process tone work. 

As much attention should be paid to the index and fly-leaves 
as to the other portions, whilst the binding should be in perfect 
harmony. 

So the édition de luxe will be looked at and admired with the 
respectful care shown to a lady at a ball, while the book with frontis- 
piece and vignette will be fondled over as affectionate husbands ought 
to fondle their well-dressed, but not over-dressed, wives. 


HUME NISBET, 

















SIR HENRY WOTTON: 
GENTLEMAN & SCHOOLMASTER. 


T would be easy to cull together a representative gallery of gentle- 
men from English history ; a gentleman-soldier in the person 
of Sir Philip Sidney, a gentleman-sailor in Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, literature would choose to be represented 
by that gentle Bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State— 
Sweet Spenser, 
—gentlemen all. Schoolmasters looking into the past will not fail 
to acknowledge Sir Henry Wotton as a gentleman-schoolmaster. 

Miss Beale, in an address given to the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, relates that she once heard of a schoolmaster who told 
another, “ I am a gentleman after four o’clock.” The other asked, 
“* What were you before?” Sir Henry Wotton’s many friends would 
eagerly have replied for him—‘“ A gentleman always.” 

It might, indeed, be said that in Sir Henry Wotton there was a 
good deal more of the gentleman than of the schoolmaster. This 
famous man was the Provost of Eton College. We who are accustomed 
to the thought of the varied and trying duties in the life of those 
who preside over the destinies of schools can understand that Sir 
Henry Wotton is of another age of schoolmasters when we read : 
“The Colledge was, to his mind, as a quiet harbour to a sea-faring 
man after a tempestuous voyage . ... where he was freed from 
corroding cares, and seated on such a Rock as the Waves of want 
could not probably shake ; where he might sit in a calme, and look- 
ing down, behold the busie multitude tost in a tempestuous Sea of 
dangers.” 

After such a passage as this, teachers of the modern school will 
shake their heads and lose their interest in Wotton. To do so 
is short-sighted wisdom. There is so much that is exhilarating in 
his character, so much that is instructive in his ideas of teaching, so 
much that is beautiful in his life “of toil unsevered from tranquillity,” 
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that everyone may rejoice to know him. Moreover, his life was 
written by Izaak Walton. Here, then, is a feast for those who can 
read—the life of a gentleman, written by a gentleman ! 

What a full heart and a ready wit has the “honest Izaak” (as 
Dr. King hath it) when he sets himself to the genial task of showing 
how the Wotton family of old “both in England and in Foreign 
parts, have adorned themselves and this nation.” How familiarly 
he brings up the names (and hangs a sweetly-sounding sentence 
round each) of Sir Robert Wotton, Sir Edward Wotton, Thomas 
Wotton, and his four sons, Sir Edward, Sir James, Sir Henry, 
and Nicholas. Then, half-reluctantly, the friendly writer leaves 
the ancestors, content to have shown the nobility of Wotton’s 
family, and the inherent probability that his hero, Sir Henry, would 
be fired with the ambition to preserve the noble traditions of his race. 

What a charming determination the author then shows through- 
out his book to prove that Sir Henry Wotton was worthy of his 
ancestors! How he takes the reader into his confidence, and every 
now and again, as it were, whispers into his ear his cherished con- 
viction that his poor pen is unable to do justice to such a noble 
character as that of his hero! Yet his humble language may be 
accepted, for at any rate it is a “ commixture of truth and Sir Henry 
Wotton’s merits.” 

We must not leave Sir Henry Wotton to linger over Izaak 
Walton. They were close friends, and there is something appropriate 
in finding them inseparable. The linked sweetness of the style, 
the very words, sentences, and paragraphs almost running into affec- 
tionate sound, shows that Sir Henry Wotton was a man to be loved. 
Izaak Walton’s friends somehow always were. 

Let us return to Sir Henry Wotton. His father had been twice 
married, and Henry was the son of the second wife. His father 
had decided, on the death of his first wife, he would not marry a 
woman who had children, law-suits, or who was of his own kindred. 
Yet, so much for the consistency of man, Sir Henry Wotton’s mother 
had all those disqualifications !_ Sir Henry’s relations to his father are 
worth notice. Walton tells us how Sir Henry Wotton never men- 
tioned his father’s name without this or some like reverential expres- 
sion, as “ That good man, my father,” or “‘ My father, the best of men.’ 

Henry Wotton was educated at Winchester School and New Col- 
lege, Oxford. About 1588, in the twentieth year of his age, he pro- 
ceeded Master of Arts, and wrote three lectures “de Oculo.” The 
learned Albericus Gentilis then took an interest in Wotton, and (we 
are quaintly informed) “ would have breathed all his excellent know- 
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ledge into the breast of his dear Harry” if it had been possible. As 
it was not possible (we are left to conjecture the reason why), he 
contented himself with teaching him Italian, and leaving him to pick 
up the crumbs of science as best he might. 

For the next six years he travelled, principally in Italy, making 
friends of Theodore Beza and Isaac Casaubon. On his return to 
England he was noted of many, for he was “ of a choice shape, tall 
of stature, and of a most persuasive behaviour.” He soon attracted 
the notice of the Earl of Essex, who took him as a secretary, together 
with Henry Cuffe. Wotton attended Essex in two voyages at sea 
against the Spaniards, and also on the ill-fated journey to Ireland. 
Essex and his secretary Cuffe were beheaded ; Sir Henry, however, 
made good his escape. He then returned to Italy, where he stayed 
some years. Hearing of a conspiracy against James VI. of Scotland 
(I. of England), he, in the disguise of an Italian, went to Scotland, 
where by his skilful address he made himself known and liked by 
James, who afterwards, as King of England, made him Ambassador 
to Venice. He was at Venice during the critical time of the quarrel 
with Rome, and was a firm friend of Father Paul. It was while on 
his way to Italy he wrote his “ pleasant” definition of an ambassador : 
“Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad mentiendum causa Reipub- 
lice,” which he translated: “An ambassador is an honest man sent 
to die abroad for the good of his country.”! This pleasantry was 
eight years afterwards the subject of a serious representation to King 
James against Sir Henry, but by skilful and learned apologies Sir 
Henry was declared to “ have commuted sufficiently.” 

When Wotton returned to England, his salary for foreign employ- 
ment was in arrears. The king not being inclined to make these 
good, at any rate not all at once, put Sir Henry into the Provostship of 
Eton, then vacant. ‘“ And Sir Henry, who had for many years (like 
Sisyphus) rolled the restless stone of state-employment, knowing 
experimentally that the great blessing of sweet content was not to be 
found in multitudes of men or business: and that a Colledge was 
the fittest place to nourish holy thoughts and to afford rest both to 
his body and mind, which his age (being now almost three score 
years) seemed to require,” was made very happy by his election as 
Provost. He had felt, like a halter round his neck, the remembrance 
of his debts, many contracted abroad, and his will is triumphantly 
cited as a proof of his anxiety to discharge them. He died in 1639, 
aged seventy-one, after being Provost of Eton fifteen years. 


The humour of the English was clear to Sir Henry, but to his ‘* enemies ” 
not so clear as the meaning of the Latin. 
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Such are the events of the life of Sir Henry Wotton. That Izaak 
Walton’s eulogy of him is not undeserved, will appear still more 
clearly on a closer study of his life. 

What I have to say of Wotton will arrange itself readily under the 
following heads : 


I. His Friends ; II. His Poetry ; III. His Projected Books ; 
IV. His Life as Schoolmaster. 


I, He had friends in positions high and low. A man who 
numbered among his friends the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Bacon, Archbishop Laud, Bishop Juxon, the Lord Keeper, not to 
mention the chief authorities of Florence and Venice, the Queen of 
Bohemia, King James I., and King Charles I. of England, might 
have fluttered in the regions of the Court, and eventually have 
made a comfortable nest there. Amongst his friends also were some 
of the leading scholars, literary and scientific, both in England and 
abroad. Yet, modest and contented in heart, his affections, and 
with them his attentions, went forth to humbler individuals. But 
for him such names as Morton, Bedel, and Pey might have sunk 
into undeserved oblivion, or at any rate have lost something of the 
pleasant odour which they have. But for him, and I should add, 
for Izaak Walton. Wotton wrote letters to the three just named, 
Walton collected them. I have before me a copy of a book edited 
by Izaak Walton, a book as remarkable for its contents as for its title : 

Lives 
** Reliquize Wottonianz. Or, A Collection of < Letters with 
Poems 
characters of Sundry Personages and other Incomparable Pieces of Language 
and Art. By the curious pensil of the Ever Memorable Sir Henry Wotton, Kt., 


Late Provost of Eton Colledge. London, Printed by Thomas Maxey, for R, 
Marriot, G. Bedel, and T. Garthwait. 1651.” 


Notice, no word, not even a modest one, does the hero-worshipper 
Walton add as to the admirable memoir which he had himself 
supplied ! 

From this delightful book we gather our knowledge of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s friends. Bishop Bedel, it is true, has had a somewhat 
long and grand biography written of him by Bishop Gilbert Burnet ; 
but we would not on that account dispense with the glimpses of him 
which Sir Henry Wotton gives. Bedel was a clergyman of Suffolk, 
and was chosen as chaplain by Sir Henry Wotton. Curiously 
enough, a fellow clergyman in Suffolk, by name Wadsworth, was 
chosen at the same time as tutor to the Infanta of Spain, who would, 
it was expected, become the bride of King James’s son, Charles, 
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Wadsworth was converted to Catholicism. This led to a sharp 
controversy between the Venetian ambassador’s chaplain and the 
Infanta’s tutor, but one which has made itself peculiarly famous by 
the emphatically gentlemanly manner in which the combatants 
treated one another. After Bedel returned to England he applied 
for the governorship of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. This is Sir Henry 
Wotton’s testimonial : “ Myself being required to render unto your 
Majesty some testimonial of the said Wm. Bedel (who was long my 
chaplain at Venice in the time of my first Imployment), I am bound, 
in all conscience and truth (as far as your Majesty will vouchsafe to 
accept my poor judgment), to affirm of him, that 1 think hardly a 
fitter man for that charge could have been propounded unto your 
Majesty in your whole kingdom, for singular erudition and piety, 
conformitie to the Rites of your Church, and zeal to advance the 
cause of God, wherein his travels abroad were not obscure in the 
time of the excommunication of the Venetians.” What magnificence 
combined with modesty! William Bedel easily won the post. 

Sir Albertus Morton was Sir Henry Wotton’s secretary. He 
afterwards became Secretary of State. Wotton’s grief at the death of 
Morton was inexpressibly great, Walton tells us. Sir Henry writes 
to his friend, Nicholas Pey: “I received notice of Sir Albertus 
Morton’s departure out of this world, who was dearer to me than 
mine own being in it.” It was to Morton’s memory Wotton wrote 
the poem beginning : 

Silence, in truth, would speak my sorrow best, 
For deepest wounds can least their feelings tell : 


Yet let me borrow from my own unrest 
A time to bid him, whom I loved, farewell. 


Later on, at the death of Sir Albertus Morton’s wife, Wotton 

wrote the simple but touching couplet : 
He first deceas’d : She for a little tried 
To live without Him : lik’d it not, and di’d. 

Mr. Nicholas Pey had been a servant of Sir Henry’s brother, and 
through him had been advanced to be a great officer in the king’s 
house. He is remarkable as displaying the “constant service of the 
antique world.” A man he was, we are told by Izaak Walton, of a 
“radical honesty.” To him Sir Henry Wotton thus refers in his 
will: **To Mr. Nicholas Pey I leave my chest or cabinet of instru- 
ments and engines of all kinds of uses ; in the lower box whereof 
are some fit to be bequeathed to none but so entire an honest man 
as he is.” Zouch, in his useful edition of “ Walton’s Lives,” states 
that in this box were Italian locks, pick-locks, screws to force open 
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doors, and many things of worth and rarity that Sir Henry Wotton 
had gathered in his foreign travel. 

Lastly, we must not omit to speak of his “ worthy Friend ” Izaak 
Walton himself. In the Reliquiz Wottonianz are two letters written 
to Walton ; one to encourage him in writing a life of Dr. Davis. 
This is how the magnificent Wotton gets over his omission of an 
early reply. ‘Iam not able to yield any reason, no, not so much as 
may satisfy myself, why a most ingenuous letter of yours hath lyen 
so long by me (as it were in lavender) without an answer, save this 
only. The pleasure I have taken in your Stile and Conceptions, 
together with a Meditation of the Subject you propound, may seem 
to have cast me into a profound slumber. But, being now awaked, 
I do herein returne you most heartie thanks for the kinde prosecution 
of your first motion, touching a just office, due to the memory of our 
ever memorable Friend.” The second letter I give in full: 


My worthy Friend. 

Since I last saw you I have been confin’d to my Chamber by a 
quotidian Fever, I thank God, of more contumacie than malignitie. It had once 
left me, as I thought ; but it was only to fetch more company, returning with a 
surcrew of those splenetick vapors that are call’d Hypocondriacal: of which 
most say, the cure is good company ; and I desire no better Physician then your- 
self. I have in one of those fits indeavour’d to make it more easie by composing 
a short Hymn ; and since I have apparelled my best thoughts so lightly as 
in Verse, I hope I shall be pardon’d a second vanitie, if I communicate it with 
such a friend as yourself ; to whom I wish a chearfull spirit and a thankfull heart 
to value it as one of the greatest blessings of our good God ; in whose dear love 


I leave you, remaining 
Your poor Friend to serve you, 


H. Worton. 

Thus writes Sir Henry Wotton to Izaak Walton. Let us for a 
moment leave the Reliquiz Wottonianz, where, perhaps, Izaak 
Walton cannot but speak in unbounded praise, for “the life” of a 
man in the 17th century is what we might call an elegy in prose. In 
the “Complete Angler” Walton is naming honoured names which 
stand sponsor for the justifiability of angling. He then (“ Complete 
Angler,” 1st edition, pp. 32, 33) says: “My next and last example 
shall be that undervaluer of money, the late Provost of Eaton 
Colledge, Sir Henry Wotton (a man with whom I have often fish’d 
and convers’d), a man whose forraign imployments in the service of 
this Nation, and whose experience, learning, wit, and cheerfulness 
made his company to be esteemed one of the delights of mankind ; 
this man, whose very approbation of Angling were sufficient to con- 
vince any modest Censurer of it, this man was also a most dear lover, 
and a frequent practicer of the Art of Angling.” 
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Thus, then, in turns, write the two to one another and of one 
another. What has already been said of Wotton’s friendship to 
Bedel, Morton, Pey, and Walton might be added to, though in a 
minor degree, perhaps, with regard to others. Jeremy Taylor says: 
“When we speak of friendship, which is the best thing in the world 
(for it is love and beneficence, it is charity that is fitted for society), 
we cannot suppose a brave pile should be built up with nothing.” 
Great friendships, in other words, imply large souls. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s large-heartedness is displayed in every aspect 
of his life, but perhaps nowhere is it quite so remarkable, considering 
the age in which he lived, as in his religious toleration. Let me 
quote some of the anecdotes told by Walton. In conversation with 
a priest, Wotton pounced upon him with this question, “Do you 
believe that those many thousands of poor Christians were damned 
that were excommunicated because the Pope and the Duke of Venice 
could not agree about their temporal power? even those poor 
Christians that knew not why they quarrelled. Speak your con- 
science.” To which the astounded priest could only find breath to 
reply, “ Excusez-moi.” Again, to one who asked him, “ Whether a 
Papist may be saved?” he replied, “ You may be saved without 
knowing that. Look to yourself.” To another whose earnestness 
exceeded his knowledge, and was still railing against the Papists, he 
gave this advice : “ Pray, sir, forbear, till you have studied the points 
better Take heed of thinking the farther you go from 
the Church of Rome, the nearer you are to God.” 

May we not, on reading these and such-like sayings, justly apply 
to him the words in which Chaucer describes his knight, “ he was a 
verray parfight, gentil knight ”? 


II. Sir Henry Wotton’s Poetry. 


I have already mentioned the lines written on the death of 
Morton, the couplet on the death of Morton’s wife, and the hymn 
written on his sick-bed. Sir Henry Wotton’s poems are not numerous. 
They may be divided into loyal poems, such as “ On his Mestris, the 
Queen of Bohemia ;” a hymn upon the birth of Prince Charles ; 
religious poems, including a translation of the ro4th Psalm ; and 
Poems on Nature. The last-named include “A Description of 
the Spring on a Banck as I sate a-Fishing,” which Izaak Walton 
has quoted entire in the “Complete Angler.” Another is “A 
Description of the Countrey’s Recreations,” which deserves to be read 


through whole. 
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Quivering feares, Heart-tearing cares, 
| Anxious sighes, Untimely tears, 
| Fly, fly to Courts ; 
: Fly to fond wordling’s sports, 
Where strain’d Sardonick smiles are glossing still, | 
And greife is forc’d to laugh against her wil ; 
Where mirth’s but mummery ; 
And sorrows only real be. 


Fly from our Country pastimes ! fly, 

Sad troop of humane misery ; 

Come serene lookes, 

Cleare as the Christal brookes, 
Or the pure azur’d heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 

Peace and a secure mind, 

(Which al men seeke) we only find. 


Abused Mortalls ! did you know 
Where Joy, Hearts ease, and Comforts grow ; 
| You’d scorne proud towers, 
And seeke them in these bowers, 
| Where winds sometimes, our woods perhaps may shake, 
| But blustring care could never tempest make, 
| Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountaines that glide by us. 


Here’s no fantastick Mask, nor dance, 
But of our Kids, that frisk and prance : 
Nor warres are seen, 
Unless upon the greene 
Two harmeless Lambs are butting one the other ; 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his Mother. 
And wounds are never found, 
| Save what the Plow-share gives the ground. 


Here are no false entrapping baites, 
To hasten too, too hasty fates ; 
Unless it be 
The fond Credulity 
Of silly fish, which worldling-like, still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook : 
Nor envy, unless among 
The Birds for prize of their sweet song. 








Go ! let the diving Negro seek 
For Gemmes hid in some forlorne creek : 
We all Pearles scorne, 
Save what the dewy morne 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass ; 
Which careless shepheards beat down as they pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres beares. 
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Blest silent Groves ! 6 may ye be 

For ever Mirth’s best Nursery ! 
4 May pure contents 
| For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these Downs, these Meads, these Rocks, these Mountains, 
And Peace still sliiber, by these purling fountains ! 

Which we may every yeare 

Find when we come a fishing here. 


Two other poems in the small collection must be mentioned. 
The first is his best known poem, “The Character of a Happy 
Life”: 

How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not an other’s will ? 
Whose Armour is his honest thought, 
And simple Truth his utmost Skill ? 


Whose Passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for Death ; 
Untied unto the world, by care 

Of Publick fame, or private breath. 


Who envies none that Chance doth raise, 
Nor Vice hath ever understood ; 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of State, but rules of good. 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose Conscience is his strong retreat : 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruine make oppressors great. 





Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend : 
And entertaines the harmless day 
With a Religious Book, or Friend. 





This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or feare to fall : 

Lord of himselfe, though not of Lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


There is in Walton’s “ Life of Wotton” an entire absence of any 
reference to his hero’s relations with women. We should have 
expected that this ideal knight would have sworn 


**To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her.” 
VOL, CCLXXII. NO. 1935. U 
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Yet what we actually find in this early poem is removed /ofo calo 


from this. 
O Faithless World, and thy more faithless part, 


A woman’s heart ! 

The true shop of variety, where sits 
Nothing but fits 

And feavers of desire, and pangs of love, 
Which toyes remove. 


He winds up by saying : 
Know, that love lodg’d in a woman’s breast 
Is but a guest. 


One remark only I wish to make on this apparently self-revealing 
poem. Izaak Walton delighted to record the love of his friends and 
their married experiences (e.g. the curious and unfortunate married 
life of Richard Hooker), and yet not a word on this subject about 
Henry Wotton. For anything we read, this might be a world without 
women in it. Remark the omission from the life of a man, handsome, 
brave, clever, generous, attractive, with all the qualities which win a 
woman! Evidently friendship in Izaak Walton’s view of it did not 
include the telling to the world of that with which the world has 
nothing to do, or even accounting for the absence of that which might 
be expected. Would that modern biographers would learn of him! 

When, in his fifty-seventh year, Sir Henry Wotton was so fortunate 
as to light upon restful Eton, he set himself to quiet work. We 
have to consider him in this third aspect as the writer of books. 


III. His printed works are contained, as mentioned before, in the 
Reliquiz Wottonianz. Let me quote from Izaak Walton an account 
of the contents :—“ Now of the work itself. Thou shalt find in it 
many curious things about Architecture, Picture, Sculpture, Landskip, 
Magnetical experiments, Gardens, Fountains, Groves, Aviaries, Con- 
servatories of rare beasts, Fish-ponds. And also many observations 
of the mysteries and Laberinths in Courts and States, delivered 
in Lives, Letters to Characters of sundry Personages, as Observations 
and Characters (which he took in his employment abroad) of these 
Dukes of Venice, Giovanni Bembo and four others ; an account of 
Foscarini, the Archduke Leopold, and Count Tampier ; Artists and 
famous men mentioned. Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and ten. others y 
Observations (at home) of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth, King 
James, and King Charles, with Lives and Characters of. the Earl of 
Essex, Duke of Buckingham, and of King Charles ; Characters and 
observations of Queen Elizabeth and twenty-five other leading his- 
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torical characters of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James I., 
and King Charles I. ; the author’s character ; Censure of Felton, 
Egglesham, Stamford, Scioppius.” 

One of the most important of these subjects treated is “ The Ele- 
ments of Architecture,” following and improving upon Vitruvius. 

Besides these actually written subjects, it had been Sir Henry 
Wotton’s cherished intention to write a life of Martin Luther. For 
this Walton points out that Wotton was eminently qualified on account 
of his experience in embassies abroad, and his favour with various 
princes, which would have secured for him access to various records, 
and “to the knowledge of many secret passages that fell not under 
common view. . . . But in the midst of this design, his late 
Majesty, King Charles I., that knew the value of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
pen, did, by a persuasive loving violence, to which may be added a 
promise of £500 a year, force him to lay Luther aside, and betake 
himself to write the history of England.” ‘This at the time of his 
death he had to some slight extent attempted. He had written 
‘*Characters” of a few Kings, and had laid the plan of writing at greater 
length an account of the life of Henry VI., the founder of Eton 
College, when death seized him from his restful and grateful work. 


IV. Sir Henry Wotton as Schoolmaster. 


Mr. Thomas Murray, Provost of Eton College, the successor of 
the famous Sir Henry Savile, died in 1623. Sir Henry Wotton, by 
sheer dint of influence, amongst a number of competitors, secured the 
post. Indeed, it was lucky for him that he succeeded in obtaining it, 
for, to all account, his finances were in a most unsatisfactory state. 
We are told that he had to borrow money from his good friend, Mr. 
Nicholas Pey, to pay his expenses of removal. It is quite clear 
that Wotton took the Provostship as a means of livelihood, and not 
from any love of the pedagogic profession. 

Teachers nowadays recognise the advisability, most, indeed, 
the necessity of adequate training for the work of, at any rate, a 
head master. It would be interesting to consider how far a large, 
wide, varied experience of human affairs by a large-minded and 
large-hearted man may practically more than compensate for the 
lack of special training. To suggest this I am afraid may seem rank 
heresy. But the fact is, we must admit, that we have had so seldom 
the opportunity of observing a thoroughly able man, with an active 
varied experience, set himself to the work of teaching, that we 
can hardly judge @ friori what the result would be. 

Moreover, in the case we are now considering, teaching, in the 
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specialised sense in which we employ the term, scarcely can be said 
to have been stuff of the intellectual conscience. In the words of 
the good Jeremy Taylor, himself a schoolmaster, education leads a 
man to build and adorn his house “ with advantages and ornaments 
of learning, upon the foundation of piety.” 

We may judge from such words that the ideal of a schoolmaster in 
those days was not that of the most methodic instiller of knowledge, 
but, as it is surely in all times, the most efficient man in influencing 
the whole character of pupils, of which the intellect forms an im- 
portant part. Now in this work of influence on character, undoubtedly, 
Sir Henry Wotton was not inexperienced. It may be objected that 
his experience had reference to men only, and that men and boys 
are so widely different that experience in the one cannot be read off 
into terms of the other. Perhaps so, generally speaking, but the case 
of Sir Henry Wotton tends to show that this is not an impossibility. 
Wotton, in short, gives the impression of being a man whose 
resources (except, indeed, his financial resources) were never ex- 
hausted. He shows power in action, and what is quite as necessary, 
power in repose. He can act vigorously, and he can sit still, smoke 
his pipe, and forget there is a schoolroom only the other side of his 
study-door. Voila, a model for some latter-day masters. 

Now for his methods of teaching. Do not laugh at them. 
Remember he flourished 250 years ago. I give Izaac Walton’s 
words, thankful such (must I call them unscientific?) methods can 
be spoken of so pleasantly : 


He was a constant cherisher of all those youths in that school in whom he 
found either a constant diligence or a genius that prompted them to learning. 


To-day the youngest pupil-teacher could tell him that he was only 
thinking of the “interesting” cases, and that he was neglecting the 
dull boys. Next, however, to our joy, we hear of something that 
looks uncommonly like an object-lesson. 


He was (besides many other things of necessity and beauty) at the charge of 
setting up in it (the school) two rows of pillars, on which he caused to be choicely 
drawn the pictures of divers of the most famous Greek and Latin historians, 
poets, and orators: persuading them not to neglect rhetoric, because ‘‘ Almighty 
God has left mankind affections to be wrought upon.”” And he would often say, 
**that none despised eloquence but such dull souls as were not capable of it.” 
He would also often make choice of some observations out of those historians and 
poets, and would never leave the school without dropping some choice Greek or 
Latin apothegm or sentence that might be worthy of a room in the memory of a 
growing scholar, 


Surely a pleasing picture! One too that should make us feel 
that essential as is the study of methods for us to-day, yet such 
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study only goes a short way to make the teacher ; beyond and above 
that is the personal influence which attracts, and which by its own 
graciousness unconsciously refines and draws those around into 
imitation. Wotton had, we allow, no knowledge of method, but he 
had the otium cum dignitate, and, above all, he had a passionate love 
of goodness and a restful content, which when joined with great 
powers of mind, fascinates young and old alike. In the life of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, the well-known philosopher, we are told that 
he (Boyle) was “bred up at Eton College, whose provost at that 
time was Sir Henry Wotton, a person that was not only a fine gentle- 
man himself, but very well skilled in the art of making others so.” 

To return to Izaak Walton. 

Sir Henry “ was pleased constantly to breed up one or more 
hopeful youths, which he picked out of the school and took into his 
own domestic care, and to attend him at his meals ; out of whose 
discourse and behaviour he gathered observations for the detter 
completing of his intended book of education: of which, by his still 
striving to make the whole better, he lived to leave but part to posterity.” 

Now I have dwelt, it may be thought, with unnecessary em- 
phasis on Sir Henry Wotton’s ignorance of the study of methods. 
I was obliged to do so, because the idea of a man between fifty and 
sixty, ignorant of the science of education, holding a prominent edu- 
cational post, to us is ludicrous. But I must therefore the more 
earnestly call attention to the passage I have just quoted. It is an 
instance of a man, over 250 years ago, without scientific training, 
deliberately setting about to consider for himself the psychological 
basis of education. Nor is that all. We have seen that to our 
notions Wotton was in some respects behindhand. Now I fear we have 
to see that he is in advance of some of us. How many of us practically 
observe and note down for useful purposes of reference and general 
direction that which goes on day by day in our contact with boys? 
How many head masters take hopeful boys and, at their own 
expense, “ breed them up,” so as to more closely see the conditions 
and possibilities of sound education? How many of us, with our 
vaunted interest in the science of education, study and make obser- 
vations, and are able to quote our “cases,” as do our professional 
fellows, the lawyer and the doctor? 

Yet this is precisely what we find Sir Henry Wotton doing. 
The energetic and successful diplomatist, the graceful and refined 
courtier, the astute man of the world, if you will, the tasteful, tuneful 
poet, and the contented lover of the angle, is not only the most enter- 
prising schoolmaster of his time (and that without training), but he 
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is also an investigator of the principles of psychology on inductive 
lines, in exactly the way that our leaders would have us, in the nineteenth 
century, to go. Mark, too, his desire of thoroughness and his reluc- 
tance to rush into print. “Of which, by his still striving to make 
the whole better, he lived to leave but part to posterity.” 

His educational work, therefore, is unfortunately only a fragment. 
It is entitled “A Philosophical Survey of Education: or Moral Archi- 
tecture.” There is, as is usual with the age of Elizabeth and the early 
Stuarts, an'Epistle Dedicatory to the Sovereign. Wotton early explains 
that education, though conversant with children, is not merely a 
domestic affair, but has a direct relation to the Commonwealth, and 
quotes the instances of the ancients to prove that it belongs to the 
domain of politics. 

The heads under which he divides his work are : 

I. There must proceed a way how to discern the natural capa- 
cities and inclinations of children. 

II. Next, the culture and furnishment of the mind. 

III. The moulding of behaviour and decent forms. 

IV. The tempering of affections. 

V. The quickening and exciting of observations and practical 
judgments. 

VI. Timely instilling of conscientious principles and seeds of 
religion. 

Sir Henry Wotton only completed his treatment of the first head, 
touching the study of natural capabilities and inclinations. 

He urges that the teacher must search for “ signatures of hopeful- 
ness” or “characters,” whereby may timely be descried what the 
child will prove in probability, 

“Characters” are either (1) impressed on the outward person, 
like stamps of Nature, or (2) taken from some emergent art of his 
mind. 

As examples of “characters” impressed on the outer person he 
takes (a) the child’s colour or complexion; (4) the structure and con- 
formation of limbs; (c) “spirituous resultance” from the other two, 
which makes the countenance. 

All these are matters of observation, and can be noted and reduced 
to empirical principles. For instance, it is easy to distinguish two 
classes of complexions—(a) a palish clearness (the sign of an even, 
phlegmatic humour); (4) a pure sanguine melancholic tincture. 

As to the outward frame and fabric, Wotton draws attention to 
the importance of observing carefully the shape and size of the head 
and the quickness of the eye. As to the former he says; “It must 
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needs be a silent character of hope, when there is good store of 
roomage and receipt where the powers (of mind) are stowed: as 
commonly we may think husbanding men to foresee their own plenty 
who prepare beforehand large barns and granaries.” Yet Wotton 
candidly acknowledges that Thucydides is reported to have been 
“taper-headed,” “as many of the Genoesers are at this day in 
common observation, who yet are a people of singular sagacity.” 
Further, he cites as an instance against his own view, Il Donato 
Testoiina, yet on the whole, he argues, in spite of instances to the 
contrary, the head he wishes in a child should be “great and round.” 

The eye, he considers, betrays in a manner the whole state of 
the mind, and “ letteth out all our fancies and passions as it were by 
a window.” He would therefore have in the eye of the child that is 
to excel a “ settled vivacity.” Once more, however, he candidly avows, 
“‘T have known a number of dull-sighted, very sharp-witted men.” 

With marked sagacity, however, Wotton insists that our 
judgments of children must be taken from what he well terms 
‘the total resultance.” 

He then gives examples of “the more solid and conclusive 
characters,” which start out of children when they are themselves 
least aware of them. He quotes Seneca and Angelus Politianus as 
saying : 

1. Zantum ingenti, quantum ire. (The child will have as much 
wit as he has waywardness.) Wotton is disposed to think this a 
sometimes fallacious “ signature.” 

2. Quintilian says: TZantum ingenit quantum memoria. This 
maxim has a stronger consequence of hope, not only because it is 
important as showing a good retention, but also, as Wotton acutely 
points out, it is an infallible argument of good attention / 

3. Parents should mark whether their children be naturally ap¢ to 
imitate. 

Besides these points, Sir Henry Wotton invites the attention of 
those who have the care of children to the following matters : 

1. Note the witty excuses of children. 

2. The kind of jests or pleasant incidents with which he is most 
taken in others. 

3. Note especially the child at his play, or, as Wotton calls it, his 
‘pretty pastime.” 

4. Note, not only articulate speech, but also the child’s smiles 
and frowns, especially when they lighten or cloud the whole form in 
a moment. 

5- Note his dreams. 
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So far of capacities. 

As to inclinations, Sir Henry Wotton names two as examples of 
what should be noted : 

1. Does the child love solitude and silence? He likes him not 
to do so. 

2. When alone, does he sit still and do nothing? “If so, I like 
him worse. There is commonly but a little distance in time 
between doing of nothing and doing of ill.” 

In all this there is a downright, thorough-going attempt to an 
empirical child psychology. We know, of course, that the merest tyro 
in psychology would pronounce that much of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
psychology is poor stuff; and much of it is simply empirical 
observation in physiognomy. But we could with equal cogency point 
out that many a boy in a fifth form could now do mathematics 
which Sir Isaac Newton never, in his palmiest days, attempted. Yet 
all our boys have not yet learned how to become Sir Isaac Newtons. 
So with Sir Henry Wotton. His ideas of studying complexions, and 
thence discovering “humours,” are somewhat curious to the modern 
mind. His judgment of character and ability by the appearance is 
apt to be met by Shakespeare’s 


*¢ There is no art to read the mind’s construction in the face.” 


Admitting all these and other limitations to the acceptance of 
Sir Henry Wotton’s pedagogy, it has to be remembered that the 
essential value of Sir Henry’s work is not in what he observed 
merely, so much as in the fact that he thought children worthy of 
observation. To an age which has received the impress of the 
genius of Froebel and his missionaries, this is part of our common- 
sense. It isin the air; moreover, it is not. far above our heads. 
Hence, if we ever open our educational eyes at all, we see it writ 
large wherever we go. But to Wotton’s age it was a paradox. We 
must never forget that /earning was looked upon as the be-all and 
the end-all of education. Now /arning never could be a possession 
of the young child ; hence, educationally speaking, the child was 
uninteresting. It was the Scaligers, the Casaubons, the scholars, 
who invited the attention and aroused the envy of the school- 
masters. ‘The little children were not scholars ; experience showed 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they never became 
learned. Hence there was no satisfaction to be got out of them. 

I hope, however, I have made clear the fact that Sir Henry 
Wotton was interested in those boys who personally came under his 
care, and that he was profoundly convinced of the importance of a 
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careful study of the temperaments and dispositions of children with 
a view to training and developing them. 

There is one aspect I cannot refrain from alluding to and even 
emphasizing. In Sir Henry’s observations there are included natural 
capacities and inclinations, the culture and furnishing of the mind, be- 
haviour and carriage, affections, observing powers, and practical judg- 
ments and the culture of religion. It is not too much to say that our 
boasted “liberal education” breaks down before such an analysis. 
To-day we lay stress on intellectual acquirements, and on those 
almost entirely. I am not now raising the question as to our 
wisdom or otherwise in so doing, I only point out that Sir Henry 
Wotton is wider and in some respects higher in his general outlook. 
The width and height of his observations are at least suggestive for us 
even to-day. 

The truth is, that a man like Wotton, who knew the highways of 
life in so many directions, saw, with the clearness borne in upon him 
from experiences accumulating on every side, that life is more than 
learning, and that education is in its narrow sense preparation for 
life, and in its broad sense it is life itself. Such a man, deeply 
rooted in all the activities of the time, in the court, in the country, 
at home and abroad ; well-read as to the past, a part of the present, 
hopeful of the future ; unfettered by tradition, and without any 
knowledge of rules-of-the-thumb maxims of teaching, could not but 
throw light on the specialistic profession which he took up. He is 
the type of the successful ail-round man, trying his hand at the educa- 
tion of boys. That one of the most distinguished diplomatists in his 
latter days should undertake the control of a school and the study 
of pedagogics, is an experiment little likely in our days or in the 
future to be repeated. If, therefore, the attempt, from the side of 
the accomplished gentleman, to become a schoolmaster has become 
impossible from the specialisation which now characterizes or is 
destined apparently to characterize teaching, it only remains for the 
schoolmasters to know their own work thoroughly, and to endeavour 
to approach Sir Henry Wotton by their grace of bearing, their culture, 
not only of learning, but of arts, of actions, of conversation, and of 
piety. He is accurately described as Sir Henry Wotton, Gentleman 
and Schoolmaster. Schoolmasters have before them still the desira- 
bility of the same combination. The circumstances of the age may 
demand the reversal of the order. Now it is schoolmaster and gentle- 
man. The combination is essential for high work, and no example 
would more pointedly illustrate this than that of Sir Henry Wotton. 
FOSTER WATSON, 
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THE NEW FOREST UNDER FIRE. 


OME two years ago an article! appeared in this Magazine which 
dealt with the proposal, then recently made, to establish the 
much-needed School of Forestry within the precincts cf the New 
Forest. Considerable anxiety prevailed among lovers of sylvan 
scenery lest the ruthless axes of professors and students of scientific 
forestry should despoil the woods, and civilise the wild and natural 
beauty of this charming district. The writer of the article en- 
deavoured to point out that there was no necessary antagonism 
between the lovers of Nature and of science, and that the ancient 
woods were safeguarded by the Act of 1877, fitly termed the Charter 
of New Forest rights. To-day, however, danger of a very different 
kind threatens the New Forest, and the rights and privileges of the 
“commoners” are liable, not only to be curtailed, but to be entirely 
extinguished, by the operation of the Ranges Act, 1891. The 
material injury sustained by the commoners is, however, only one 
aspect of the question ; for the New Forest is, perhaps, the most 
cherished spot in this densely-populated country, and its friends, 
who may be numbered by thousands, are also exceedingly jealous 
of any encroachment on what they regard as /heir rights and 
privileges. To review briefly the nature of the danger which now 
threatens the Forest, and to glance at both sides of the question 
(for there are supporters as well as opponents of the Government 
proposals), is, of course, all that is possible within the limits of a short 
article. A fair statement of the casus belli is frequently, however, all 
that is required to enlist the sympathies of unprejudiced readers, 
and if those sympathies are enlisted on the side of justice, the object 
of the present article will have been attained. 

A few statistics are necessary to make the position clear. The 
New Forest comprises some 63,000 acres, all of which, up to the 
year 1698, were unenclosed. Under the Acts of 9 and 10 William III., 
c. 36 (1698), and 48 George III., c. 72 (1808), the Crown was 
empowered to enclose (free of rights of common) up to 6,000 acres 


1 «*The New Forest as a National School.” March 1890, 
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for the growth of timber. By 14 and 15 Vict., c. 76 (the Deer 
Removal Act, 1851), the Crown was enabled to plant up to 
10,000 acres, in addition to the 6,000 acres already mentioned. 
Further encroachments by the Crown or any public department were 
prevented by the New Forest Act, 1877 (40 and 41 Vict., c. 121), 
which was the result of a vast amount of trouble and labour on the 
part of those who loved the Forest, and wished to see it preserved 
for public enjoyment, without injury to the rights of the commoners, 
which had existed for centuries. Among those who took an active 
part in securing the passing of this Act may be mentioned the late 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith and Lord Montagu of Beaulieu (then Lord 
Henry Scott, M.P.). Any open attempt to repeal the Act of 1877 
would have called forth so strong a feeling as to ensure defeat. The 
Ranges Act, 1891 (54 and 55 Vict., c. 54), was passed at the end of 
last session, and does not seem to have aroused the suspicions of the 
sitting member for the New Forest Division of Hants, nor of the 
verderers. At any rate, the Act slipped quietly through its stages, 
and the enormous powers it contained were not recognised till after 
it had become the law of the land. Section 10 of the Ranges Act 
virtually repeals the Act of 1877, inasmuch as it gives power to the 
War Department, with the consent of the Commissioners for Woods 
and Forests, to take possession of any part of the Forest for “ military 
purposes.” Compensation is to be given for injury, and commoners’ 
rights can be bought up and extinguished. There is no limit fixed 
as to the amount of land which may be acquired, and practically 
the whole of the Forest may be gradually converted into a military 
encampment. The New Forest Bill which is being introduced this 
session, and is promoted by the verderers of the Forest (an elective 
body representing the commoners), will, if passed, entirely exclude 
the New Forest from the effect of section 10 of the Ranges Act, 
1891. This outline of the legislation affecting this subject will, it is 
hoped, make clear to those unacquainted with the facts on what 
lines the Parliamentary battle will be fought. Before dealing with 
the arguments for and against the proposed ranges, it will be advisable 
to indicate to readers of this article who do not know the Forest 
from personal experience, wherein lies the secret of its charm. Two 
short quotations from the late Mr. J. R. Wise’s deeply interesting 
work, “ The New Forest : its History and Scenery,” will best serve 
this purpose, and supply the key to the enthusiastic feeling which has 
been aroused by the threatened invasion of its precincts :— 


I choose the New Forest as a subject because, although in some points it may 
not be more beautiful than many other parts of England—and I am glad to think 
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so—it gives, more than any other place, a far greater range of subject, in sea 
and moor and valley ; because, too, the traveller can here go where he pleases, 
without any of those lets and hindrances which take away so much pleasure ; 
and lastly, because here can best be seen Nature’s crown of glory—her woods. 


I suppose this is what strikes most persons when they first come to the New 
Forest —a sense that amidst all the change which is going forward, here is one 
place which is little altered. This is what gives it its greatest charm—the beauty 
of wildness and desolateness, broken by glimpses of cultivated fields and the 
smoke of unseen homesteads among the woods. 


But to return to the immediate subject under consideration. It 
will be more convenient to state first the arguments employed by the 
supporters of the Ranges Act, and the steps already taken to acquire 
800 acres of land, described by an adjoining owner as “a fine pic- 
turesque stretch of country” known as Blackdown, and near the 
road from Lyndhurst to Beaulieu. The principal, and by far the 
strongest ground for supporting the acquisition of this and other 
portions of the Forest for “military purposes,” is that, long-range 
rifles having been adopted and served out to our troops, it is neces- 
sary to provide ranges of sufficient extent for practice with such 
rifles. It is further urged, that if England is to maintain the 
efficiency of her Army and Volunteers, all other considerations must 
give way to the needs of the War Department. Another class of 
supporters look at the scheme (naturally enough) from a pvrely 
4 5. @. point of view. They argue that the establishment of a 
military camp means the development of the district, and a demand 
for forage and other articles of agricultural produce, to say nothing 
of a better market for the hardy ponies so largely bred in the Forest. 
With regard to the destruction of the common rights, the Ranges 
Act, it is pointed out, provides for compensation being paid ; while 
as to the depreciation in the value of residential properties in the 
vicinity of the ranges, and, indeed, throughout the Forest, and the 
total change which would be effected in the whole character of the 
district, these drawbacks are either altogether denied, cr ridiculed as 
sentimental and unworthy of the consideration of practical men. 
The foregoing, it is submitted, is a fair summary of the arguments 
on one side of the question. Let us now see what can be said on 
the other side. In reply to the “ military necessity” argument, the 
opponents of the Ranges Act say, with much force, that it is not 
proved, nor do they admit it as a fact, that no suitable ranges can be 
found except in the New Forest. On the contrary, they assert that 
there are other suitable districts where none of the objections which 
apply so strongly in the Forest could be urged. Patriotism, they 
admit, is a cardinal virtue ; but that is a spurious patriotism which 
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selfishly, and without the excuse of urgent necessity, destroys com- 
mon rights, and converts what for many years has been one of the 
“haunts of ancient peace,” and a place of rest and repose “ far from 
the madding crowd,” as well as the chosen temple of lovers and 
students of Nature and all her wonderful secrets, into a military 
encampment which, with its accessories, is absolutely out of harmony 
with the Forest as it now exists. ‘The commoners, too, havea strong 
case against the encroachment on their rights, and the abrogation of 
their charter of 1877. Pecuniary compensation is no equivalent for 
the destruction of the privileges of pasture, &c., without which the 
sturdy and industrious peasant-proprietors of the Forest could not 
make a livelihood. That “ Blackdown,” the site of the first intended 
range, is a bare, valueless waste, is strongly denied by those who 
know best the needs of the commoners ; and, indeed, it is stated that 
it is one of the best feeding-grounds for the cattle and ponies. 
Apart from this, any attempt to abolish public rights over common 
land is directly opposed to public sentiment, and of itself will create 
many opponents to the Government proposals. The support given by 
those who see profit to be derived from the establishment of a 
military camp is open to this criticism—Are they not sacrificing 
the substance for the shadow? Has not, in fact, the large ingress 
of visitors and tourists, and the permanent residence of numbers of 
people, attracted by the beauties of the Forest, done far more to 
benefit the class referred to than can ever be expected from a mili- 
tary population? There is another argument which must not be lost 
sight of, and which will probably have great weight with Parliament. 
It is that of the serious danger to man and beast arising from stray 
rifle-bullets. The enormous distance which a bullet fired from one of 
the new rifles will travel is almost incredible. In every detachment 
of troops will be found one or two careless or clumsy marksmen, 
and the danger arising from their shooting cannot be denied. It is 
essential, therefore, that a range for practice with these rifles should 
be absolutely remote from roads used by the public, or from land 
on which cattle and ponies are in the habit of feeding. Here, 
then, is the position clearly defined. On one side, Government 
officials and military authorities claim the Forest for what they 
consider it is specially adapted, viz., rifle-ranges and military 
camps—in other words, a district which can be readily converted 
into another Aldershot. On the other side stand the verderers 
and the majority of the commoners, who sturdily resist any en- 
croachment on their privileges ; while behind them is a great 
multitude of those who love the Forest for its own sake, including 
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poets, painters, divines, writers, botanists, members of learned -socies 
ties, statesmen, and brain-workers of every kind, besides the thousands 
of all classes who find happiness in a holiday, whether for a week or 
a day, in this lovely district. 

Rifle-ranges and camps may be found or formed elsewhere. 
There is but one New Forest in Great Britain. Is it to be preserved 
as a sylvan retreat, or handed over to the War Department to become, 
in fact, “the New Forest under fire”?. That is the issue which has 


to be decided. 
FRANCIS H. CANDY. 
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THE COMTE DE FERSEN. 


“ A likely young soldier with alert decisive ways.” Thus 
Carlyle, in one brief trenchant sentence, describes the man who, in 
coachman’s disguise, drove a carriage load of trembling fugitives out 
of Paris, and on “through the ambrosial night” of June 20, 1791. 
It is in connection with that flight of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, which, well conceived and boldly executed through his 
agency, ended in such miserable, disastrous failure at Varennes, that 
the name of Jean Axel de Fersen is chiefly remembered. Not in 
virtue of his own stainless, gallant life, or in virtue of its most terrible 
and tragic ending, but of that link, broken only in death, which 
connected him with a beautiful, heroic, discrowned woman, a 
queen, in whose slow martyrdom, in whose last lonely hours of 
anguish, men and women of whatever faith, of whatever politics, must 
always feel an undying interest, a living sympathy almost as fresh as 
when in those days of terror all Europe stood aloof and waited for 
news of her fate. The Comte de Fersen waited with the rest. But 
he at least had done what he could to save her, in memory of those 
bright bygone days when together they had danced in merry 
company in gay ball rooms, together they had driven their gilded 
sleighs over the frozen snow, together they had wandered through 
the sweet-scented gardens, the tranquil woodland ways of the little 
Trianon. These two had played in concert at tragedy and comedy 
on a mimic stage, and when the other actors vanished, falling away 
from her, the inspirer of their pleasures, the life of their sports, like 
sapless leaves at the first pinch of frost, it was but natural that this 
man, who loved her disinterestedly, where so many professed 
devotion and paid a homage which had always some personal end in 
view, should stand by her as long as he could ; that he should to 
the last, when his actual presence would only have been an added 
danger, cheer her by his words of comfort and counsel from a 
distance. It was the abiding memory of those other days, which 
seemed now as gone by and remote as if the dust of centuries already 
covered them, that kept the young Swedish noble in Paris, while 
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French nobles fled, that brought him masquerading on the box 
seat of that historic coach into the deserted courtyard of the 
Tuileries, to wait with beating heart the advent of his precious 
freight. 

Of all the European sovereigns, Gustavus III. of Sweden was the 
staunchest friend that the French Royal family possessed, so that the 
Comte de Fersen could at least feel that, in all he strove to do for 
them as an individual, he was backed by his master’s approval. “If 
I can serve them,” he writes to his father, “ what pleasure will it not 
give me to acquit myself of a part at least of the obligations I owe 
them. What a sweet satisfaction for my heart if I am able to 
contribute towards their happiness. . . .” What he owed them 
was a kindly reception when he first came, young and a stranger, to 
Paris ; and, later, in the early days of Marie Antoinette’s reign, what 
he recalled with such gratitude was the distinction bestowed on him 
by words and smiles from those gracious girlish lips—the smiles not 
only of a queen, but of a charming woman. Of all the others in that 
light-hearted, light-heeled crowd, scarce one friend remained to her 
now. Some were in exile, voluntary or not ; some had gone before 
her on the dark road to the guillotine ; some had deliberately 
forsaken and traduced her in the hour of her need. It is a national 
characteristic of which the French have no reason to be proud, 
that they are inconstant in adversity, ready to belaud the victor ot 
to-day to the skies, and to trample the victim of to-morrow in the 
dust. Marie Antoinette had kept a few friends—a very few—out of 
the wreck of her life, and none held a closer place in it than Axel de 
Fersen. How close, how dear, no one will ever know. Calumny 
battened on their friendship, and called it an intrigue. But calumny 
had pursued the Queen from the moment she set foot in France, as a 
merry child of fifteen, a light-hearted Dauphiness, had haunted her 
most innocent pleasures, and dogged her from her throne to her 
felon’s grave. And it was never able to produce a single proof 
positive against a virtue that was exposed to every temptation, subject 
to every contamination. If any such proof had existed, we may feel 
certain it would have been brought to light and flung in her face 
along with that hideous list of vague and preposterous accusations 
upon which Fouquier framed her death warrant. That they ever 
were more to each other than friends, dearest, truest friends, there is 
nothing definite to indicate. Had they been so in a court where 
every little thing she said and did was spied on by a hundred spiteful 
eyes, and listened to by a hundred spiteful ears, to be whispered 
about almost before it was guessed at, a court where the Queen lived 
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night and day in public, the story would have passed beyond the 
surmise of scandal. 

That Fersen was the man to whom as a woman Marie 
Antoinette’s heart would naturally have responded one can well 
believe. She was young, lovely, and left to herself by a husband 
eminently unsuited to win her affection. She found in his gentle 
reliability and steadfast truth a support and companionship she 
sorely needed, and he possessed all the outward attributes that 
charm as well. ‘“ His face and air were very well suited to a hero of 
romance—but not of a French romance,” was a comment passed 
on him by a contemporary. One has only to consider that face and 
air, as portrayed in a beautiful engraving from a miniature painted 
of him at the age of twenty-eight, to endorse the compliment and 
the criticism. Coming from Parisian lips, it was doubtless meant as 
both. 

Axel de Fersen belonged, both in looks and disposition, to an 
essentially Northern type. On the broad, grave forehead, in the long 
full-lidded grey eyes—which, with their soft sweep of eyelash and 
the finely pencilled brows above them, are almost womanly in their 
beauty—there lies a seriousness akin to melancholy; while the 
delicate lines of his charming mouth and the firmness of his chin 
express a character calm, reserved, and resolute. It is the face of 
aman “sans peur et sans reproche”—the face of a man a woman 
might trust to the world’s end. 

The de Goncourts, in their admirable “Histoire de Marie 
Antoinette,” while refuting one after the other the various calumnies 
against the Queen, by pointing out on what slight and doubtful 
evidence they rest, yet admit that the testimony of all contemporary 
letters and memoirs goes to prove that for Fersen she had “1l’amitié 
la plus vive, la plus tendre, la plus approchante du sentiment.” And 
that friendship, begun in sunshine, starting gaily on the smooth tide 
of prosperity, outlived the foundering of many others. Long after, 
when Marie Antoinette’s graceful coquetries were washed out in 
bitter tears, when her lips had forgotten their smiles, and her 
heart was dead to all personal hope and joy, and beat only in 
throbs of anguish for her children, her letters to Fersen attest how 
inalienable a place he held in her gratitude and affection. He was, 
perhaps, foremost in her mind when in that sad final hour she 
wrote her farewell letter—one of the noblest and most pathetic 
letters ever penned by a woman—to Madame Elisabeth “... I 
had friends once: the idea of being separated from them for ever, 
and of their sorrow, is one of the greatest regrets I carry with me in 
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dying. Let them know, at least, that until my last moment I thought 
of them... .” 

Jean Axel de Fersen was born in September 1755. He came 
of a noble Swedish family, distinguished in the annals of their 
country for military achievements, and for other qualities which 
fitted them for being more than merely brave soldiers. His father, 
Field-Marshal Frederic de Fersen, headed the liberal party among 
the Swedish aristocracy. At the age of fifteen, young Fersen was 
sent abroad with a tutor to pursue his studies, military studies 
especially, at Brunswick, Turin, and Strasburg. Three years later, 
in 1773, he paid his first visit to Paris, and here and at this period 
his diary, which he had already commenced keeping with great care 
and some fulness of detail, begins to be extremely interesting. 
This diary, kept through nearly ali the troublous days of the French 
Revolution and up to his own tragic death, as well as the bulk of 
his letters. to Marie Antoinette and other people of note, was published 
in 1878, with a sketch of his life by his great-nephew, the Baron de 
Klinckowstrém. It bears the titie of “Le Comte de Fersen et la 
Cour de France,” and for any one who cares to read an authentic 
record of events, before and during the Terror, the book is full of 
interest, the first volume especially. Not the least of the interest it 
contains lies in the peculiarly charming mind and character of Axel 
de Fersen. 

But to return to that first visit of his to Paris. No sign of the 
coming storm had as yet stirred the serenity of the atmosphere, or 
ts mutterings were still so distant and so low that only very keen 
ears caught them forebodingly. Versailles was at its brightest, the 
Court at its gayest, and M. de Fersen’s rank and connections gave 
him the entrée of the highest society, while his eighteen years and 
his manly good looks enabled him to enjoy to the uttermost the 
balls, theatricals, card parties, and other diversions to which he was 
bidden on all sides. The jeumesse dorée must have been more 
energetic in those days than they are now. Young Fersen thought 
nothing of dancing from eight one evening to six the next morning, 
and seems to have done it in good company, though he con- 
sidered that his Parisian acquaintances lacked a proper zest in their 
amusements. ‘They have the bad habit,” he writes, “of always 
saying ‘I am bored,’ and that poisons all their pleasures.” 

The Swedish Ambassador wrote with positive enthusiasm to 
Gustavus III. in his young compatriot’s praise. “It is -not possible 
to behave with greater tact and discretion than he does. With the 
handsomest of faces, and plenty of wit, he could not fail to succeed 
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in society, and that he has done completely. Your Majesty will 
certainly be pleased with him, but what so especially makes M. de 
Fersen worthy of his favours, is that he is of a singular nobility and 
elevation of mind... .” “ More judgment than;wit, circumspect 
with men, reserved with women, serious without being dull,” was 
the verdict passed on him by the Duc de Lévis, at the period of his 
début. 

There is no account of Axel de Fersen’s first meeting with the 
woman who was destined so deeply to influence his whole life. Only 
he records on January 30, 1774, that he went to the “bal de l’opéra.” 
“There were a crowd of people, Mdme. la Dauphine and M. le 
Dauphin came and stayed half an hour without any one remarking 
their presence. Mdme. la Dauphine talked to me for some time 
without my recognising her.” Marie Antoinette was then in the 
first freshness of her light-hearted youth and the same age as himself. 
But he did not remain long in Paris on this occasion to enjoy his 
social successes ; he left for England in the spring, returning early 
in the following year to Sweden. A military career was made very 
smooth in those days for young men of rank like Axel de Fersen. He 
had held a cavalry commission almost from his childhood, and he 
was now given a captaincy in the King’s Light Horse. But he had no 
fancy for being a mere carpet soldier, and with Sweden at peace 
with the rest of the world, and no chance of active service at home, 
he started once more on his travels. The autumn of 1778 found him 
again in Paris. When he reappeared at court Marie Antoinette, 
now Queen of France, exclaimed on seeing him, “ Ah! Here is an 
old acquaintance!” Fersen, writing a little later to his father, says : 
“The Queen, who is the prettiest and most lovable princess that I 
know, has had the kindness often to inquire after me. She asked 
Creutz why I did not come to her Sunday card parties.” 

Marie Antoinette was always especially gracious to foreigners. 
She felt she could allow herself to be so. Among them, after her 
friendship with the Polignacs had been cooled by circumstances 
not to the latter’s credit, she formed her most intimate circle. 
And when some one thought it necessary to point out to her 
the dangers of showing such a marked preference, and the 
offence it gave to the French nobility, she replied sadly, “ You are 
right, but they are the only ones who ask nothing from me.” 

Her favours had been so traded on, her natural kindness 
and generosity made the occasion of such constant intrigues, 
it was no wonder if she came to look on a disinterested affec- 
tion as one of the first best goods of life, and the most unattain- 
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able. When Fersen appeared at her card-table, she never failed 
to receive him with “a few words full of kindness,” and after 
that they met frequently, and with little of the formality of court 
etiquette, at balls, at merry evenings at the Trianon “en petite 
comité,” at select parties given for the Queen in Mme. de Polignac’s 
or Mme. de Lamballe’s apartments. The bonds of frivolous amuse- 
ment first drew them together, and the light links it wove between 
them strengthened into that deep attachment which none of the after 
storms of fate could sever. They must have been a goodly pair. 
Marie Antoinette in the undimmed brilliance of her radiant variable 
beauty ; Axel de Fersen with his soldierly bearing and clear cut 
aristocratic face. In those bright days of mutual pleasure, no inkling 
of a cruel future could have crossed their minds. Why should it? 
They were young, handsome, light-hearted. One belonged to a 
royal, the other to a privileged race ; all the desirable things in life 
seemed theirs inalienably by birthright. 

But envy and malice soon crept into their small paradise 
and spoilt it. People began to talk of their intimacy, jumping, as 
seems to have been always the way of courtiers, to the worst possible 
conclusions. It was whispered in the highest circles, and from them 
filtered down to the lowest, that the Queen was deeply in love with 
M. de Fersen ; that they were always meeting alone and having 
long interviews; that, seated one evening at her piano, Marie 
Antoinette had looked meaningly at him as she sang the words of a 
then fashionable operatic song :— 

Ah! que je fus bien inspirée, 

Quand je vous recus dans ma cour! 
Axel de Fersen was able for the time being to silence slander, and to 
obtain the main object for which he had left Sweden. He was 
appointed, as a great favour, Aide-de-camp to the General in com- 
mand of the French expedition about to start for America. All the 
court favourites, whose successful rival he had been, rejoiced un- 
feignedly over his unexpectedly sudden departure ; and a great lady 
had the effrontery to say to him before he left : “* What, Monsieur, 
you abandon thus your conquest?” ‘If I had made one,” replied 
Fersen, with quiet dignity, “I should not have abandoned it. I 
depart free ; and, unhappily, without leaving behind me any regrets.” 

And here we may quote from the despatch of Baron Creutz, the 
Swedish Ambassador to Gustavus III., on which the calumniators of 
the Queen have delighted to dwell maliciously in proof of their 
assumptions. He wrote thus of M. de Fersen’s going: “I confess I 
cannot help believing that she has a enchant for him. I have seen 
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indications too certain to be able to doubt of it. The young Comte 
de Fersen behaved on this occasion with an admirable modesty and 
reserve ; above all, in the part which he took in leaving for America. 
The Queen’s eyes could not quit him those last days ; in looking at 
him they were full of tears. . e 

Some pathetic little verses which she wrote in a note-book 
belonging to him, beside a miniature of herself signed by Boquet, are 
recorded in the private correspondence of the Comte de Vaudreuil. 
They run thus: 


Qu’écrirez-vous sur ces tableites ? 
Quels secrets leur confierez-vous ? 
Ah ! sans doute elles furent faites 
Pour les souvenirs les plus doux ! 
En attendant qu’a cet usage 

Ce souvenir soit employé, 

Qu’il soit permis 4 l’amitié 

D’en remplir la premiére page ! 

Alas! poor Queen! If she loved him, or would have, under 
other circumstances ; if, in her early loveless life, her warm heart, 
craving for affection, turned to his, is it a thing to be wondered at? 
Is it the subject for a sneer? Afterwards, when she lived only for 
her children, and all her affections were centred in them, she 
remembered him ; and he loved and served her till she had passed 
beyond help of his, however loyal, “to where, beyond these voices, 
there is peace.” 

Yes, for once, Fersen, the aristocrat, drew his sword on the 
side of democratic liberty. He assisted as Rochambeau’s A.D.C. 
at the siege of York Town, where Lord Cornwallis surrendered, and 
remained in America till peace was concluded in 1783. He gained 
considerable advancement in the service, as well as experience, from 
those three years of campaigning. By Gustavus III. he was made 
a Chevalier de l’Epée and Lieutenant-Colonel, by Louis XVI. 
Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit, and Colonel of one of his 
regiments—the Royal Suédois ; all this at eight-and-twenty! It was 
at this period that his miniature was painted, the engraving from 
which makes a charming frontispiece to the first volume of his diary. 
Henceforth his duties in both armies obliged him to divide his time 
between France and Sweden. 

Axel de Fersen was no narrow-minded aristocrat. He had 
indeed fewer prejudices than most of his class, having been brought 
up in an atmosphere of what were then considered liberal ideas. At 
first the Revolution which he returned to find impending seemed to 
him a beginning of better things for oppressed, tax-loaded France. 
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To use his own words, “a healthy malady needing only a good 
doctor.” Then, as the months passed, and the fever heat rose higher 
and higher, the near prospect appalled him, and his hopefulness 
changed to dismay. Early in 1790 he resigned the command of the 
Royal Suédois, and was sent by Gustavus III. to reside in Paris and 
be his direct means of communication with the King and Queen. 
To the Comte de Fersen this was a most welcome opportunity of 
proving his gratitude and devotion to those who had shown him 
kindness in happier days. And while others sought safety in flight, 
he remained, forming one of a little ever-dwindling group of friends 
and counsellors on whom Marie Antoinette could really depend. 

By the early summer of the following year the King’s position 
had become so desperate, their last best hope lay in flight. It was 
then that Fersen planned and carried out the escape which ended so 
fatally at Varennes ; he only left them when he had taken them safely 
past the barrier as far as Bondy. From thence he did not disappear 
“into unknown space,” as Carlyle puts it, but rode across country to 
Mons, to send a few triumphant lines to his father, telling him that 
the Royal family were well on their way to Normandy, and that he 
himself was about to rejoin them. At midnight on June 23 he 
wrote to him again, this time in bitter grief and disappointment. 
** My dear father, all is lost, and I am in despair. The King has 
been arrested at Varennes. Judge of my sorrow and pity me.” 
Perhaps he was most to be pitied when, shortly after, there reached 
him that sad little letter from his unhappy Queen. . . . “I exist,” it 
begins, “ that is all. How anxious I have been for you, and how I 
compassionate you for all you will suffer in not having news of us. 
May Heaven permit that this reaches you. We are watched day and 
night, but that does not matter. Be easy. Nothing will happen to 


Even at this juncture people were not wanting who accused the 
Comte de Fersen of sacrificing the Royal family to his own ambition. 
In a letter to Marie Antoinette he tells her of these reports : ‘ They 
are right. I had the ambition to be of use to you, and all my life I 
shall have the regret of not having succeeded. I wanted to acquit 
myself towards you of a part of those obligations it is so sweet to me 
to owe you, and I wanted to show them that one can be attached to 
people like you without any other interest. The rest of my conduct 
should have proved to them that that was my only ambition, and 
that the glory of having served you was my dearest recompense. . .” 

His father was now anxious for his return to Sweden, but Fersen 
soon convinced him that it was out of the question, that he could 
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not desert the King and Queen, nor go far out of reach of news from 
them. So he fixed his head-quarters at Brussels, where for the time 
he could best serve their interests. A considerable portion of the 
French aristocracy as well as a large number of those who, as the 
Prince de Ligne says amusingly, had fled “ from vanity,” in order to 
prove a doubtful nobility, were located here, and having deserted 
their sovereign in his need, were now doing their best to hinder all 
rational efforts made for his deliverance. Axel de Fersen had never 
had a very high estimate of the French character, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the émigrés, with their levity, their indiscretions, 
and their hopeless incapacity for prudent and united action, did not 
tend to raise it. 

By means of cypher and sympathetic ink he himself continued to 
correspond regularly with Marie Antoinette, directing and advising, 
as well as keeping her constantly informed of all that went on in 
Europe. They are sad enough reading, these letters and her 
answers : a record of hope deferred, of repeated disappointments, of 
plans of escape which came to nothing, and, saddest of all, pathetic 
allusions to “le temps heureux ou nous nous reverrons.” ‘They did 
see each other once again. On February 11, 1792, M. de Fersen 
left Brussels disguised as a courier, having at last obtained Marie 
Antoinette’s permission to risk a visit to Paris. In his diary of the 13th 
he writes: “ Arrived without accident in Paris at half-past five in the 
evening. . . . Went to the Queen, passing in by my usual way for 
fear of the National Guards ; did not see the King.” This laconic 
entry is the sole record of their meeting. Fersen had come full of 
the hope that the escape of the Royal Family might yet be contrived, 
but it was impossible, they were too closely watched, and he left Paris 
finally on the 21st, spending some hours with the King and Queen 
together before leaving. “I took tea and supper with them,” he 
writes, “and at midnight quitted them.” He returned in safety to 
Brussels, though he narrowly escaped arrest on the way. 

In the following month Gustavus III. of Sweden was assassin- 
ated, and in him the Comte de Fersen lost an affectionate 
friénd and protector, and the French royal cause its strongest 
support. His brother-in-law, who succeeded him as Regent, inau- 
gurated a very different poiicy, and refused to join his troops with 
those of the Empress Catherine for a proposed invasion of Nor- 
mandy. Henceforth Axel de Fersen’s political influence was practi- 
cally at an end. He was forced to stand aside and watch, helplessly, 
while divided counsels and military incapacity brought defeat to the 
arms of the allies, and a death to all hope for the unhappy King and 
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Queen. Throughout that summer Marie Antoinette continued to 
write to him brief letters, addressed to an imaginary M. Rignon from 
an imaginary friend in Paris. In July she wrote, “I still exist, but it 
is by a miracle, . . . do not torment yourself too much on my 
account.” After the Royal family were imprisoned in the Temple 
correspondence became almost impossible, and to Fersen’s bitter 
anxiety was added the trial of enforced ignorance. The public papers 
brought him news of the September massacres, of the King’s trial and 
execution, of Marie Antoinette’s separation from her children, then of 
her removal to the Conciergerie. From that time, though they hoped 
against hope and struggled with despair, her friends must have 
known that her fate was practically sealed, but the months dragged 
out nearly to another year, and she still lived. I think it was in the 
August of ‘93, in the midst of these tragic events, when the émigrés 
were suffering from terrible personal losses as well as national mis- 
fortunes, that Fersen speaks of going to the play at Brussels just to 
show himself, and ‘‘to avoid all that could have an air of affectation.’ 
He adds, “I found all the French there who ordinarily go, even the 
women. What a nation, great God!.. .” 

His diary for October 19, 1793, is full of the offer of a man named 
André, who declared himself willing for the sum of 2,000,000 francs 
to contrive the Queen’s escape. On October 20 he learnt there was 
no longer any need for his plans, no longer any object for his hopes, 
that four days before, on October 16, Marie Antoinette had ceased 
to suffer. ‘ Although I was prepared for it,” he writes, “this cer- 
tainly overwhelmed me. I had not the strength to feel anything 

It was frightful not to have any positive detail, to know that 
she was alone in her last moments, without consolation, without 
anyone to speak to, to whom to give her last wishes. It fills one 
with horror. Those monsters of hell! No! without vengeance my 
heart will never be satisfied . . . .” 

He did at least live to see his desire upon his enemies, in that 
the Revolution “ devoured its own children . . . .” 

After these events the Comte de Fersen, in 1796, was sent by 
Gustavus IV. as Ambassador to the Congress of Rasstadt ; this and 
other diplomatic missions kept him abroad till 1800. He then re- 
turned to Sweden, where the last ten years of his life were spent. He 
was rich, and he had a great position ; but death had deprived him 
within a few years of all whom he cared most for, his beloved 
Queen, his father, his mother, his sister, his dearest friend, and pri- 
vate griefs and public anxieties combined to make his life a sad one. 
Sweden was passing through troubled times, and Gustavus IV. was a 
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hard master to serve. He was detested by the nation, and in 1809 
was forced to abdicate, and Charles XIII. was elected to the 
throne, which was to descend on his death to Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein. A year later Prince Christian died suddenly, 
and the party which had deposed Gustavus IV. saw in the Comte de 
Fersen, now Grand Marshal of Sweden, the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of the old aristocracy, who desired the succession of 
Gustavus IV.’s son. They chose to believe that his death would 
crush their opponents, and with this end in view spread abroad 
horrible calumnies against him, accusing him especially of having 
poisoned the heir-apparent. On June 20, the day of the Prince’s 
funeral, it was known in Stockholm that an émeuée was in prepara- 
tion. The civic authorities warned Charles XIII. that the Comte de 
Fersen’s life would be in danger if he attended the obsequies ; but 
the former declined to take any measures for restraining the populace. 
The funeral procession as it entered Stockholm was headed bya 
detachment of cavalry, followed by a gilded coach drawn by six 
horses, in which sat Axel de Fersen in his gorgeous uniform of Grand 
Marshal covered with sparkling decorations. He had not gone far 
before a clamorous crowd gathered in round his carriage, shouting 
insults and threats, and openly calling him Prince Christian’s assassin. 
Soon, not content with this, they tore up paving stones and flung 
them, warming to their work as the object of their onslaught showed 
no sign of faltering or turning back. 

At last at a turn of the street an immense concourse of people 
made further progress impossible. They pulled open the carriage 
doors and dragged Fersen out ; but he managed to take refuge in a 
house near by. Only for a moment’s breathing space. ‘The general 
in command of the troops, warned of his peril, sent a handful of 
soldiers, too few to contend against the now infuriated mob. It 
would not be baulked of its prey. Fersen was once more torn fiom 
his would-be protectors, dragged through the streets to the Hotel 
de Ville, and there, in the courtyard, he was brutally, horribly mur- 
dered, he to whom a soldier’s death would have been so welcome, 
who would gladly have died on the scaffold with the woman he loved. 
One wonders if he had time in that ghastly ordeal to remember her 
noble forgiveness of her murderers. He had time at least to gather 
his senses together, and follow her example. An onlooker told after- 
wards that just before his death Axel de Fersen struggled to his 
knees, crying aloud : “Oh! my God, who calleth me soon to Thee, I 
implore Thee for these my murderers, whom I forgive . . . .” 

One bright sunny morning in May of last year I sat in the gardens 
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of the little Trianon. The acacias and chestnuts were still in flower, 
cuckoos were singing lustily, and, for a wonder, the solitude was un- 
broken. Almost within sight was the grotto where Marie Antoinette 
was sitting when they came to tell her the mob from Paris was on its 
way to Versailles—the day on which she bade farewell to this beloved 
spot for ever.... What a via dolorosa from here to that dark, 
damp cell in the Conciergerie! Her Temple of Love still stands, 
but the white pillars are weather-stained and green with lichen, the 
stream that meandered past is filled up with grass and weeds, the tiny 
bridges are broken, the waterfalls have ceased to flow. The pretty 
little rustic cottages of the Hameau, in the planning and building 
of which she took so much innocent delight, remain, outwardly 
unimpaired, but they are closed and desolate. One peeps in 
through a broken pane to catch glimpses of the small staircases and 
passages, up and down which red-heeled shoes and dainty feet once 
pattered lightly. An air of damp and mildew has crept over them. 
But better so; better neglect than they should be kept up, as in the 
Empire days, for show. Marie Antoinette’s Arcadia makes thus, in 
its weeds and desolation, a far more pathetic appeal to memory. 

Oh, sweetest and most melancholy of spots! If ever ghosts walk 
this mortal earth they must surely haunt the Hameau in the warm 
hush of moonlit summer nights. Sitting there in the cheerful 
morning sunshine, with the banksia roses blooming yellow about the 
wooden balcony of the Queen’s cottage overhead, I saw no ghosts. 
But my mind, straying back to that long gone Past, strove to evoke 
its brighter memories, strove to call up across the century’s space 
that intervened the faces of dear dead men and women—the faces 
of Marie Antoinette and Axel de Fersen. 


RACHEL GURNELL, 
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THE MILKY WAY. 


HE nebulous band or zone of light known as the Milky Way 
or Galaxy is familiar to everyone, and on a clear moonless 
night forms a conspicuous feature of the nocturnal heavens. It has 
attracted the attention of astronomers and philosophers from the 
earliest ages of antiquity, and various theories have been advanced 
to account for its appearance. One of the ancient writers— 
Enopides—considered it to be the original pathway of the sun. 
Plutarch saw in it the marks of Phaeton’s accident. Anaxagoras 
thought it was the shadow of the earth; and Aristotle that it was 
due to atmospheric vapours! Other equally absurd theories were 
entertained by the ancients, and Ovid says—in his “ Metamorphoses ” 
—‘“ When the sky is very clear a path of very radiant white colour 
may be seen in the empyrean. It is called the MZ/ky Way, and 
along it the immortals repair to the august dwelling-place of the 
Lord of Thunder” ; a fable which is also referred to by Plato. The 
true theory, namely, that its light originates from myriads of small 
stars, was, however, advanced by Democritus, Manilius,. and 
Pythagoras, and on the invention of the telescope this hypothesis 
was fully confirmed. 

The representations of the Milky Way shown in popular atlases 
merely give a general idea of its appearance, and show little or no 
detail of the brightness and faintness of the various parts—features 
which are very obvious when carefully observed. A mere passing 
glance might lead a casual observer to suppose that the Galaxy 
stretched as a band of nearly uniform brightness across the face of 
the sky, but good eyesight, careful attention, and a clear sky will 
soon disclose numerous details previously unsuspected: streams 
and rays of varying brightness intersected by rifts of darkness, and 
interspersed with spots and channels of comparatively starless spaces, 

Heis gives, in his excellent atlas, an elaborate delineation of the 
Milky Way as seen in northern latitudes. He divides the varying 
brightness of the different parts into five magnitudes, the first mag- 
nitude being assigned to the luminous portions of the Galaxy in the 
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constellation of the Swan and in “ Sobieski’s Shield,” and the fourth 
and fifth magnitudes to the very faint nebulous light which he shows 
filling in the vacuities (drawn on other star maps), and bordering the 
Milky Way on both sides throughout nearly the whole of its course. 
This method of division into magnitudes is of course, to a great extent, 
an arbitrary one, and the lines of demarcation between the assumed 
magnitudes are not so sharply defined in the sky as shown in Heis’ 
maps. There is also reason to think that Heis did not pay so much 
attention to the Milky Way as he did to his star magnitudes. Still, 
his drawing serves to give a fair representation of the general effect 
visible to a keen-sighted and careful observer, as Heis undoubtedly 
was. 

Heis’ drawing of the Milky Way extends to about thirty degrees of 
South declination—about the limit visible in these latitudes. Below 
that limit we have an excellent drawing of the southern portion of 
the Galaxy by Sir John Herschel (which will be found in his 
valuable “Cape Observations”), and a very elaborate representation 
made at Cordova in the Argentine Republic, given in the charts 
of Dr. Gould’s ‘“‘ Uranometria Argentina.” 

Another carefully drawn representation of the Milky Way will be 
found in Houzeau’s atlas. This, as the independent work of one 
observer for doh hemispheres, has a certain value, although his 
drawing is somewhat diagrammatic and deficient in detail. The 
method of delineation adopted by Houzeau was to trace the lines of 
equal brightness (or “ isophotes ” as he terms them) of the various 
portions of the Milky Way. These somewhat resemble, he says, the 
**contour lines” on terrestrial maps, and are filled in with a blue 
tint, the washes of colour being placed one over the other, so that 
“Plus il y a de courbes, plus l’espace renfermé dans la derniére est 
brillant.” As in Heis’s drawing, Houzeau shows five gradations of 
brightness, and these he determined by comparing the brilliancy of 
different portions of the Milky Way with neighbouring stars of the 
magnitudes 6-7, 6, 5-6, 5, and 4-5. In making this comparison he 
was guided by the appearance or disappearance of the luminous 
patches of Milky Way light in the twilight or moonlight simul- 
taneously with the stars of comparison. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether this method is susceptible of any great accuracy, the com- 
parison of a bright point, like a star, with a nebulosity extending over 
a considerable area of the sky, being evidently a matter of much 
difficulty and considerable uncertainty. The visibility of the star 
and the adjoining nebulosity might not, in all cases, be equally 
affected by varying atmospheric conditions, and the gradations of 
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light in the different portions of the Galaxy are so gradual, numerous, 
and complicated that most of the smaller details would unavoidably 
be lost in such a rapid survey of the heavens as that undertaken by 
Houzeau, who estimated the magnitudes of all the stars visible to the 
naked eye—in addition to his drawing of the Milky Way—in the 
short period of thirteen months. The drawing being, however, the 
work of a single observer, and so accomplished an astronomer as the 
late M. Houzeau, and moreover executed from observations made in 
a favourably situated station like Jamaica, possesses a value to which 
it might not otherwise be entitled. 

The extension of the Milky Way zone, as drawn by Houzeau, is 
considerably less than that shown by Heis, much of the faint bounding 
nebulosity drawn by the latter astronomer being wanting in Houzeau’s 
delineation. According to a computation made by Herr J. Plass- 
mann the area covered by Milky Way light in Houzeau’s drawing is 
about one-tenth of the whole star sphere, a considerably smaller area 
than the extension shown by Gould and Heis. 

The best representation we now have of the northern portion of 
the Galaxy is a drawing recently completed by Dr. Otto Boeddicker. 
This beautiful picture of the Milky Way, as seen with the naked eye 
in these latitudes, is exquisitely drawn, and evidently the work of an 
admirable observer and accomplished draftsman. At first sight it 
might perhaps seem open to one objection, and that is the almost 
evanescent faintness of some of the less luminous portions of the 
Galactic zone. But this could not have been avoided without giving 
to the brighter parts a greater prominence than a faithful representa- 
tion of Nature would reasonably permit. It must be remembered 
that even the brightest portions of the Milky Way are merely brilliant 
by contrast with the dark background of the heavens, and that even 
faint moonlight or slight haze is sufficient to totally obliterate its 
more delicate details. Even partial success in the delineation of 
so excessively difficult an object as the Galaxy would be in the 
highest degree creditable, and it will, I think, be admitted by those who 
have seen the original drawings that Dr. Boeddicker’s success has 
been even greater than we might have expected from so excellent an 
astronomer. An eloquent writer in the Saturday Review says his maps 
“are in many respects a completely new disclosure. Features barely 
suspected before come out in them as evident and persistent ; every 
previous representation appears by comparison structureless. There 
is something of organic regularity in the manner of divergence of 
innumerable branches from a knotted and gnarled trunk ; nor can 
the protrusion of cloudy feelers towards outlying nebulz and clusters 
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be regarded as purposeless ; while the fidelity with which the milky 
effulgence coils and sweeps along the lines laid down by the stars 
emblazoned upon it is perplexing if it be not significant.” 

Sir William Herschel’s telescopic gauges show that there is a 
well-marked relation between the general distribution of the stars 
and the course of the Milky Way—even as observed with the naked 
eye. Mr. Proctor was led to the same result by an examination of 
the naked-eye stars only, but as he assumed the area of the heavens 
covered by the Galaxy as much smaller than that shown by Heis and 
Gould, and also omitted vacuities which Heis shows to be filled in 
with nebulous light, his results are perhaps more strongly marked 
than is really the case in the sky. Sir John Herschel also made a 
number of gauges in the southern hemisphere, and arrived at a 
conclusion in striking agreement with that obtained by his illustrious 
father. These results show conclusively that the number of visible 
stars increases as we proceed from the poles of the Galaxy towards 
the Milky Way, where of course the maximum number is found. 

Houzeau found that the northern hemisphere is slightly richer in 
naked-eye stars than the southern—by more than roo stars—and he 
considers this fact to have a real and not merely a fictitious existence. 
He examines the relation of the lucid stars with reference to the 
Milky Way, and finds that the naked-eye stars show a marked 
tendency to aggregation on the Galactic stream. This result 
confirms that found by Sir William Herschel and the elder Struve. 
It also agrees with Proctor’s researches, and with the results I have 
found myself from an examination of the maps of Behrmann, Heis, 
and Houzeau. 

I have made a careful enumeration of the stars shown in the 
atlases just named, which are fairly complete for stars visible to the 
naked eye. The total number of stars shown by Houzeau in both 
hemispheres is—according to his own statement—s,719. Now, 
according to Plassmann’s computation of the area covered by Milky 
Way light in Houzeau’s maps, the number due to this area is 581. 
By a careful count of stars shown by Houzeau as lying on the Milky 
way (omitting those which merely touch its boundaries), I find a 
total of 706, or a marked excess of lucid stars above that due to its 


area. 
Heis’ maps extend from the North Pole to about 30 degrees 
south declination (or a little farther south), and those of Behrmann 
from the South Pole to 20 degrees south declination (or a little 
farther north). Heis shows all stars to magnitude 6-7 (63), and 
Behrmann all stars to 6th magnitude. As, however, some of 
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Behrmann’s stars are somewhat fainter than the sixth magnitude, we 
may perhaps consider the two atlases as fairly comparable. In the 
portion of the sky common to both (20 to 30 degrees south 
declination) some small stars shown by Behrmann are omitted by 
Heis, and vice versé, but these are exceptions, and will not materially 
affect the general result. As Behrmann omits the Milky Way 
altogehter, its course with reference to the stars shown by him has 
been derived from Sir John Herschel’s drawing. The enumeration 
was made in divisions of 10 degrees in right ascension and 10 degrees 
in declination, as shown in the atlases referred to. The areas of 
these divisions can be easily determined, and thus the relative 
richness or poorness of the various regions of the sky can be 
ascertained. 

I find that the total number of stars shown by Heis as visible to 
the naked eye north of the Equator (excluding variable stars, clusters 
and nebulz) is 3,903, and the total number of stars on the Milky 
Way and its branches (including vacuities in which Heis shows faint 
light) is 1,199, or 30°7 per cent of the whole. I find that the Milky 
Way—as drawn by Heis—covers an area of 5,340 square degrees, or 
25°88 per cent. of the northern hemisphere (20,626°5 square degrees), 
so that the number of naked-eye stars on the Milky Way is slightly 
in excess of that due to its area) Had I omitted the vacuities—as 
Proctor did—the proportion would probably have been somewhat 
increased, as a glance at Heis’s maps is sufficient to show that the 
lucid stars are somewhat sparsely scattered over these (so-called) 
vacuities. A glance at Behrmann’s maps is sufficient to show that a 
rich region exists in the southern hemisphere, and a statistical 
enumeration confirms the judgment of the eye. This rich region 
nearly coincides with the course of the Milky Way from Canis Major 
to the Southern Cross. 

The number of lucid stars shown by Heis in the northern 
hemisphere gives an average of 5°29 square degrees to each star (or 
about 23 times the apparent area of the full moon). For the 
portion of the southern hemisphere included in Behrmann’s maps 
the number of stars is 2,306, giving an average of nearly six degrees 
to each star. These results show that the naked-eye stars are very 
thinly scattered over the surface of the heavens. 

Wright of Durham was undoubtedly the originator of the so- 
called “ disc theory” of the Milky Way. This hypothesis, popularly 
attributed to Sir William Herschel, was abandoned by that great 
astronomer himself in his later writings, as Struve has clearly demon- 
strated, and as Proctor has ably maintained, in recent years. 
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Proctor examines the evidence afforded by Sir John Herschel’s 
observations in the southern hemisphere, and justly remarks that 
the well-known “ coal sack,” near the Southern Cross, and indeed 
the general aspect of the Galaxy in this region, indicates “ that the 
Milky Way, in this neighbourhood at any rate, is really what it 
appears to be—a belt or zone of stars separated from us by an appa- 
rently starless interval.” With this opinion I fully concur, It cer- 
tainly does seem utterly improbable that the nearly circular black space 
known as the “coal sack” should represent a tunnel through a disc 
of which the thickness is comparatively small, while its diameter—on 
Struve’s theory—stretches out almost to infinity. <A straight tunnel- 
shaped opening of infinite length, or nearly so, pointing towards the 
earth, would form an extraordinary phenomenon, even in a solitary 
instance, yet there are several somewhat similar cases to be found in 
the Milky Way. That all these should form tunnels radiating from a 
common centre is quite beyond the bounds of probability, and 
indeed such an hypothesis seems unworthy of serious consideration. 
Sir John Herschel seemed inclined to consider the Galaxy as 
probably forming “a flat ring,” although it does not appear that he 
definitely adopted this theory. His conclusion that we cannot, “ with- 
out obvious improbability, refuse to admit that the long lateral offsets 
which at so many places quit the main stream, and run out to. great 
distances, are either planes seen edgeways or the convexities of 
curved surfaces viewed tangentially, rather than cylindrical or 
columnar excrescences bristling up obliquely from the general 
level,” is objected to by Proctor, who thinks that “the obvious 
improbability seems to lie altogether the other way.” A glance at 
Dr. Boeddicker’s drawing of the Milky Way will, I think, convince 
most people that Proctor’s view is the correct one, and indeed it 
seems evident that the probability of a number of “ planes” or 
“curved surfaces,” being so placed as to be seen edgeways, is quite 
as small as the chance of a number of tunnel-shaped openings in a 
comparatively thin disc being all directed to the centre of the disc. 
All the stars in Argelander’s charts (to 9th or roth magnitude, 
equal to Herschel’s 11th) were plotted by Proctor on a single chart. 
In this remarkable chart the course of the Milky Way is clearly 
defined by a well-marked increase of stellar density. Proctor says, 
“In the very regions where the Herschelian gauges showed the 
minutest telescopic stars to be most crowded, my chart of 324,198 
stars shows the stars of the high orders (down to the 11th magnitude) 
to be so crowded that, by their mere ‘aggregation within the mass, 
they show the Milky Way with all its streams and clusterings. . . . It 
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is utterly impossible that excessively remote stars could seem to be 
clustered exactly where relatively near stars were richly spread. This 
might happen, no doubt, in a single instance, but that it could be 
repeated over and over again, so as to account for all the complicated 
features, seen in my chart of 324,198 stars, I maintain to be utterly 
incredible.” This argument seems quite unanswerable, and should, 
I think, serve to completely upset the “disc theory” of the Milky 
Way, which—like many other errors—has persistently held its ground 
in astronomical text-books. 

Considering Sir William Herschel’s later views of the construc- 
tion of the Galaxy, and Sir John Herschel’s suggestion that its form 
might be that of a flat ring seen edgeways, Proctor was led to pro- 
pose a new theory of the Milky Way, which represents it as forming 
a sort of spiral stream in space. The well-known “gap in Argo” he 
imagines as due to an opening between two of the spiral branches, 
and he thinks that this gap could not possibly be explained either by 
the “ disc ” or “ flat ring” theories. Dr. Gould, however, shows this 
“ gap” as filled in with faint nebulous light. The “coal sack,” near 
the Southern Cross, Proctor explains by a loop in the spiral, and the 
great brilliancy of the Galaxy in this region by the comparative proxi- 
mity of one of the spiral branches to our system. But on this hypo- 
thesis the nebulous light on one side of the vacuity should be some- 
what brighter than the other, one portion of the spiral branch being 
nearer to the eye. Sir John Herschel’s drawing of the Milky Way, 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, shows a general uniformity of 
brightness in the nebulous light surrounding the ‘ coal sack,” and in 
Dr. Gould’s delineation no well-marked inequality of brightness is 
perceptible in the bounding nebulosity. Proctor, however, points out 
that the difference of brilliancy would be slight. The whole aspect 
of the Milky Way in this vicinity suggests, I think, that the “ coal 
sack” is a real and not merely an apparent opening through the 
Galactic zone. Proctor applies to these circular openings reasoning 
similar to that applied by Sir John Herschel to the Magellanic clouds, 
and concludes that “‘if they are really openings at all, they are open- 
ings through a system which is not very much deeper—measured in 
the direction of the line of sight—than the greatest width of the 
aperture itself.” With this opinion I fully concur, but rot with the 
theory that the “coal sack” is formed by a loop in a stellar stream. 
Sir John Herschel’s gauges at the Cape of Good Hope show that the 
‘coal sack ”—although apparently blank to the naked eye—is by no 
means devoid of telescopic stars. This is confirmed by Dr. Gould, 
who shows this remarkable vacuity filled in with fai t nebulosity, and 
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also by photographs recently taken by Mr. Russell at the Sydney 
Observatory, which show numerous small stars within its boundaries. 
We cannot therefore consider it as a perfect opening; but this, of 
course, does not detract from the argument in favour of its being a 
perforation through a comparatively thin stratum of stars. 

Proctor attributes the fading away of the “broken branch” in 
Ophiuchus (near 70 Ophiuchi) to increase of distance in the spiral 
stream in that direction, but the appearance of this branch as drawn 
by Boeddicker and Heis tends to negative this hypothesis. In Heis’s 
drawing the branch is shown rather brighter at its extremity (near 
7° Ophiuchi) than it is at the point where it leaves the main Galactic 
stream. Boeddicker’s representation of the Milky Way in this region 
is in fairly close agreement with Heis’s drawing, but agrees rather 
better with its general appearance as I see it. The Milky Way as 
drawn by Gould shows, I think, that the supposed division of the 
Galaxy into two streams, from Aquila to the Southern Cross, is more 
apparent than real, and that the intricate convolutions of the Milky 
Way in this vicinity cannot weli be represented by a simple bifur- 
cation. 

If we consider that in viewing the starry heavens we are placed at 
the centre of a hollow sphere of vast and indefinite extent, and that 
the distance of only a few of the stars from our eye has hitherto been 
determined with any approach to accuracy, the great difficulty of 
framing a satisfactory theory of the construction of the heavens will 
be easily understood. Although Jupiter’s system of satellites forms 
a most perfect piece of celestial mechanism, a mere glance through a 
telescope might lead us to imagine that absence of symmetry was its 
most striking characteristic. The cause of this imperfect view is 
clearly the unfavourable situation of our standpoint. ‘The case may 
be similar with the sidereal system, and, could we examine it from a 
conveniently-situated position, we might find—instead of apparent 
irregularity—an harmonious arrangement of all its parts, somewhat 
similar perhaps, but more complicated, to the solar system as viewed 
from the sun or from a point at right angles to its general plane. 


J. ELLARD GORE, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


A RETROSPECT. 


T is just a year since I began to set down these impressions of 
the passing shows. Looking back upon that past year I can 
gladly assert that it has been a fruitful and a hopeful year for the 
drama. The actual record of its accomplished work is good, but its 
best gift has been hope. Dormant forces seem to have been quick- 
ened into action ; there has been an increased vitality in dramatic 
life and thought ; curiosity has been roused and experiment made in 
ways apart from the beaten track. The sudden interest in the 
Continental drama, in the Continental dramatists, has been smiled at 
as a craze for the merely exotic, but it has done an infinite deal of 
good. Theadvent of Ibsen alone has been of the utmost significance. 
The past year, as I said before, deserves to live in theatrical record 
as the Ibsen year. Play after play of Ibsen’s was produced, and if 
the performances were seldom wholly worthy of the play performed, 
still they served at least to show how completely Ibsen was a master 
of his art, not in theory alone, but in technical skill. Of the various 
Ibsen plays “Ghosts” at the Independent Theatre was on the 
whole the most satisfactorily given. ‘“ Hedda Gabler” was injured 
by the audacious licences taken with the author’s meaning, and by 
the misinterpretation of the two women Hedda and Thea. “The 
Lady from the Sea” was a dismal setting forth, and Miss Norreys, with 
all her gifts and all her ambition, did not succeed in surpassing Miss 
Achurch’s admirable Nora. But played well or played ill, it was some- 
thing to have five of Ibsen’s plays performed on London stages in one 
season. The productions raised the fiercest controversy, but they 
justified all that Ibsen’s admirers ever asserted, and the genius of the 
great Norwegian dramatist is now as fully recognised in our island 
as it has long been in the other great European centres of artistic 
activity. The most immediate result, as far as our own stage is 
concerned, of the Ibsen Iliad was Mr. Jones’s last play, “The 
Crusaders.” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has lifted up his voice time 
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and again in protest against the praise of Ibsen, but his own finest 
play is the most potent proof of the influence of Ibsen upon his 
mind. I do not in the least mean to say that Mr. Jones deliberately 
imitates Ibsen. Ibsen is not easily imitated, to begin with, and Mr. 
Jones is a sincere worker, and seeks after truth in his own way. Nor 
do I mean to say that “‘ The Crusaders,” much as I like it, is a play 
on the level of Ibsen’s work. The drama has yet to be written for 
the English stage which will make its author the peer of Ibsen for 
insight into human nature and tragic appreciation of life. But 
“The Crusaders” is Mr. Jones’s finest work, and it seeks in an 
unconventional manner to show life as it is, and to paint men and 
women as they are; and I am convinced that this wider view, this 
braver handling of the stuff of life, is due to the illuminating rays of 
our new star of the north. The year that lies between the March of 
1891 and the March of 1892 may therefore live in memory as the 
Ibsen year. 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE’s HAMLET. 


HE principal event of the past month may also be said to be 

the principal event of the past year. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 

has fulfilled his promise; he has played Hamlet to a London 
audience, and he has made a very profound impression in the 
part. It is naturally enough the ambition of every serious actor 
some time or other to play Hamlet. But it is one of the most 
serious steps in an actor’s life. It is to him what the taking of silk 
is to a very successful lawyer ; it may either make him or mar him 
altogether. For the actor of recognised position, who has made a 
name and a fame for himself in the drama of the day, puts his all upon 
the cast when he decides to act Hamlet. He must either make 
a distinct advance, or lose something of the success he has already 
so patiently and painfully won. For to such an actor merely to hold 
his own in Hamlet is equivalent to disaster. It is advance or 
nothing, and the actor may well tremble and pause before he pushes 
his fair fortunes to such a desperate adventure. But in Mr. Tree’s 
case the adventure had to be made. It was known for long enough 
that his thoughts were turned to the crown of Denmark. In his 
comparatively brief career he had tasted many successes ; he had 
done many things which were a surprise to his public ; he had always 
been daring ; but to play Hamlet was to dare with a vengeance. 
Mr. Tree has dared, and daring has succeeded. I do not say that 
he has created “ie Hamlet; nobody ever has done, ever will do 
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that, but he has created a Hamlet, and a very remarkable, very 
interesting, Hamlet. 

Mr. Tree does what every actor has a right to do ; he takes one 
view of the’character of Hamlet, and to that view he is consistent 
from start to finish. The mocking humour, the gleams of savage 
ferocity which make portion and parcel of that epitome of all human 
passions which we call Hamlet, Mr. Tree has chosen to disregard. 
On the assumption that no actor could ever give us all or even the 
greater part of what is in Hamlet, an assumption which I see 
no reason from my own experience to contest, Mr. Tree might defend 
himself cogently for his suppressions and omissions ; but what in- 
terests me is not what Mr. Tree has not done, but what Mr. Tree has 
done. And what Mr. Tree has done is to present to us a new, 
curious, interesting, and profoundly melancholy study of the character. 
His Hamlet is begotten of sad stars ; he is Fortune’s fool ; over 
his grave might be inscribed the tragic Miserrimus. In the twilight 
of scholasticism his highly strung youth has cooled, his highly 
strung spirit has been strained to unendurable tension by sterile 
speculations. An exquisite sense of beauty and an ideal longing 
for love have been eternally thwarted by the jars between his own 
self-torturing fastidiousness and the merciless facts of the rough, 
bustling, brutal, greedy, lascivious world with which he is forced into 
hateful conflict. He is heroic, but his heroism is not of the world’s 
fashion, not of the fashion of the fierce sea-princes who expose 


What is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare 
Even for an egg-shell. 


Amidst the skimmers of the seas, whose highest happiness lay in 
battle, in their long ships red and slippery with blood, men who 
faced death with rude jests, and fought and drank their restless 
way through life, Pagan in their Christianity, serving the white Christ 
with the same ferocious homage that they had paid of old to Odin 
and to Thor, amidst such sea devils the lot of such a Hamlet as Mr. 
Tree portrays must be indeed unhappy. His Hamlet is a dreamer of 
strange dreams, one who has mused too much and done too little, 
the child of art and thought, of melancholy philosophy, of great 
ambitions, great desires, all turned to naught by unconquerable in- 
firmity of purpose. There is a quaint little tale of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s which tells how a worthy councillor, putting on by 
mistake the goloshes of fortune, steps back several centuries and finds 
himself in the rude Denmark of the early kings. Something of this 
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story comes naturally to the mind in connection with the new Hamlet, 
for Mr. Tree has done something of the same kind for his hero. 
He has taken Hamlet as a type of a higher and a sadder civilisation 
flung back into more barbaric, primitive conditions ; his Hamlet is 
as much at odds in Elsinore, as Hans Andersen’s hero was in the 
Denmark of the early kings. Naturally, this is a very interesting 
reading of the character; it has a pensive poetry, a melancholy 
despair about it which appeals in its infinite pathos for infinite pity ; 
it is a study of the martyrdom of a soul. 

Perhaps in one sense the most remarkable feature about Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s Hamlet is its modernity. If it be true, as a gifted 
Hellenist has asserted, that every age requires its own translation of 
Homer, it might with almost equal force be urged that every 
generation requires its own special interpretation of Hamlet. Mr. 
Tree’s Hamlet is essentially the Hamlet of our own time; it 
fulfils the needs of our own age. It would be but to parrot a common- 
place of phraseology to call it a jim de sitcle Hamlet, and yet the 
hackneyed miserable phrase, if it were only properly understood, 
might serve to convey much. For Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is a curious 
incarnation of all the attributes that belong to us and to our waning 
age ; the weary spirit of this fag end of a century informs the whole 
of his conception. Satiety in fruitless speculation, noble, hopeless 
longing after thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls, a woof of 
pessimism utterly mad blended with a warp of purely Christian resig- 
nation, a blend of nihilism and fanaticism, of denial and of dogma, 
of hope and fear, of freezing cynicism and fiery aspirations, such as 
many of the best among us are in the hour that passes, a bundle of 
fantastic incongruities of jarring thoughts, of conflicting blackness 
and brightness. The Ormuzd and Ahriman of antique Persian 
theology seem to quicken again in this latest study of the Danish 
prince. He is the fallenarchangel ; he is the tortured man; he is 
the self-tormenting sophist ; in a sentence, he is the Hamlet of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister doubled with a latter-day student of 
Schopenhauer, who is also a student of Richter. 


MR. JoNEs AS A CLASSIC. 


OR the rest, the month has not been very fruitful in big events. 

Mr. Jones enjoyed for a time the delights of being a 

classic author, with revivals of two of his pieces going on at the same 
time. “Saints and Sinners,” at the Vaudeville, was interesting, as 
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serving to mark the progress which Mr. Jones has made since 
he wrote—a progress of which the high water mark before “ The Cru- 
saders ” could be tested by the revival of “ Judah” at the Avenue 
Theatre. In “Judah” Mr. Vanderfelt took the part created by 
Mr. Willard, and did it as well perhaps as any young actor could 
do who had the misfortune to follow on one of Mr. Willard’s 
triumphs. Mr. Cyril Maude played Mr. F. Kerr’s old part of 
Juxon Prawl on somewhat different lines from those of his pre- 
decessor, and played it very well ; but the chief charm of the revival 
lay in the acting of Miss Olga Brandon as Vashti Dethic. Many 
actresses have played Vashti Dethic, but Miss Brandon, as she 
was the first, was also far the best, and it was an artistic delight to 
see her again in what is her most powerful and most beautiful 
creation. The passion and pain of the character are rendered with 
a human sincerity, a human pathos that are profoundly appealing. 
Miss Brandon, Vashti Dethic, convinces the beholders that the 
white witch-woman of the age of science almost believes in herself, 
almost is ready to stake her witchcraft against the iron laws of life. 
It is a terribly hard part to play ; by Miss Brandon it was greatly 
played. 


“THE CABINET MINISTER.” 


AM quite aware that “The Cabinet Minister” is not at this 
moment being played in London, but it has been played in 
New York lately in Daly’s Theatre, and this condition of actuality is 
increased by the fact that the text of the play has just been published 
in London by Mr. Heinemann, as the third of the collected series of 
Mr. Pinero’s plays. As Ihave mentioned Daly’s Theatre, let me say 
in parenthesis that the absurd rumours in connection with this 
theatre and its leading lady have not the slightest foundation, and 
were never regarded with the least seriousness by those qualified to 
judge. As for Mr. Pinero’s play, its reception by the New York 
press has been somewhat curious. I have before me at this moment 
a collection of the criticisms published after the first night, from 
which I make the following interesting anthology. According to one 
journal: “ ‘The Cabinet Minister’ has a good but not startling plot— 
not one of those with a string to it which you perceive in the second 
act and pull it, and lo an old familiar story pops up, but the rare 
sort which waits for the last act for its unravelment. The dialogue 


is bright and somewhat witty, but the play depends more upon its 


lines than its situations. The climaxes are not strong in any act. 
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Most of the characters lack individuality. They are too much 
like shadows.” ‘This scarcely appears apt to English playgoers. 
The Herald is gravely disappointed: “Had not Mr. Pinero’s name 
been attached to the work, it might have been mistaken for the first 
effort of a rather smart young man and treated with indulgence, if not 
kindness. But the author of ‘The Times,’ ‘The Weaker Sex,’ and 
‘ Lady Bountiful’ must expect to be judged by his own standard, and 
no one will, I think, deny that ‘The Cabinet Minister’ falls far short 
of his other plays.” The New York Suz is not enthusiastic: “The 
satire in this story is doubtless keen, but American audiences are 
not breathlessly concerned with the financial embarrassments of the 
English aristocracy. There are too many masks, too many carica- 
tures, and too few men and women in Mr. Pinero’s puppets. The 
dialogue is at times in Pinero’s best vein—brightly pointed, brisk, 
and amusing, even if the clever things are not always original. The 
construction of the play is almost puerile, and the interpolated 
characters, which are meant to be types, are not only too numerous, 
but also uninteresting. In this respect Mr. Pinero has clearly over- 
shot the mark. Brilliant as he undoubtedly is, he has not yet been 
hailed as the Thackeray of our stage. He should express himself.” 
The fost thinks that “the most obvious comment upon it is that it 
is too essentially English in its spirit and its allusions to be thoroughly 
understood or appreciated by the average American audience ; but, 
wholly apart from this consideration, it is radically weak in con- 
struction on account of its confused mingling of comedy and farce 
and the attempt to maintain a serious interest in the face of mani- 
festly extravagant incident. There is ample material in the story 
for the foundation of an admirable comedy, but the opportunities 
are frittered away in rather laborious trivialities. The effect would 
have been far stronger and more satisfactory if a frankly farcical 
method had been adopted from first to last.” 

I have quoted these criticisms because they interest as serving 
to show how an author whom we place in our first rank is calmly 
estimated, as if he were merely the first newcomer to hand, by 
Transatlantic colleagues. Perhaps it is tonic for us on this side to 
find that our decisions count for so little in the New World. For 
myself, I certainly do not like “The Cabinet Minister” as much as 
I like other work of Mr. Pinero’s. Its very brilliancy troubles like 
the intermittent flashing of an electric light. But it is a play that 
everyone who takes the modern stage seriously will read with care. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 




















TABLE TALK. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG ON THE READING PUBLIC. 


R. LANG'S opinions upon literary subjects command always 
my interest, and generally my assent. In one of his latest 
utterances he furnishes me with matter for dubiety. As it stands, the 
sentence I am about to quote is more than a little startling. Here it 
is: “ But the public, on the whole, will not be tempted to read old 
books.” This is a hard saying. I will supply one more sentence 
immediately succeeding, which may, though it does not necessarily, 
be held to modify it. ‘Constable found, and often said, that re- 
prints of excellent forgotten works spelt ruin.” Supposing the word 
“forgotten” in the second sentence to modify the statement contained 
in the first, the matter may be open to argument. ‘“‘ Forgotten” is a 
curiously elastic phrase. Who shall say what is or is not for- 
gotten? Is the “ Arcadia” of Sydney forgotten, or the “‘ Nymphidia” 
of Drayton, Wither’s “Shepherds Hunting,” Barclay’s “ Argenis,” 
Browne’s “ Urn-burial,” Beaumont’s “ Psyche,” “ Ossian,” “The 
Mystery of Udolpho,” “Tom Cringle’s Log”? I cannot reasonably 
expect an answer. Yet these books, widely divergent as they are, 
unread as are many of them, and unreadable as I should be disposed 
to call one at least, are from time to time reprinted. When, as in 
the case of “ Joseph and his Brethren ”—the reprinting of which was 
due to the loudly expressed admiration of Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, 
and other leaders of thought—a work of imagination has failed on its 
first appearance to win recognition, little profit ordinarily attends the 
attempt to atone for the errors of preceding times. Yet here even 
I am met by the example of Blake, whose poems, wholly unrecognised 
in his day, will henceforward be included in all representative 
collections of poetry. It may be accepted as a rule, however, that 
when a man cannot obtain a hearing from his contemporaries, his 
chance of impressing future generations is small. 


REPRINTS OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY POETS. 


T would be apparently easy to confute this view, so far as poetry 
is concerned, from facts. Apparently, I say, but not really. 
Across the poetic literature of England, as across that of France, 
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there stretches a Sahara of false taste and affectation. I am not 
seeking to dismiss in a phrase the literature of a century and a half, 
and say that between Milton and Burns all is desolation. The fact 
remains, however, that when the canons of taste were at their lowest, 
and when the ebb-tide of poetry reached low-water mark, we began 
to issue collections of the poets. It is recorded of Byron that when 
he began to write verse he gave away or destroyed his collection of 
the poets for fear he should be supposed to have plagiarised from it. 
Never, surely, was fear more groundless. Spenser, Cowley, and 
Dryden, it is true, leavened the mass ; but the bulk of the collection 
might have been fused without yielding a drop of golden ore. To 
obtain, accordingly, editions of our genuine poets of the seventeenth 
century we had to wait for the nineteenth, and in some cases for the 
latter half of the nineteenth. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that men such as Drayton, Daniel, Chapman, and Marvell 
were without influence in their day. Republication of their works, 
then, is merely resuming a journey at the other side of a desert that 
has been bridged. I am not aware that the process involves financial 
loss to those by whom it is undertaken. Herrick is included in no 
collection of poets, yet the first reprint of the “ Hesperides ” and the 
“ Noble Numbers ” is now a coveted possession, and successive re- 
prints, down to the elegant edition just issued by Mr. Alfred Pollard, 
with a preface by Mr. Swinburne,' enjoy immediate popularity. 


Fiction OLD AND NEw. 


AM not, however, meeting Mr. Lang quite fairly. He would, I 
fancy, rather deal with prose fiction, the readers of which are 
hundreds, than with verse, where they are but tens or units. Here, 
even, is he sure that the public will not be tempted to read old 
books? ‘The public, small blame to it, is not going to be seduced 
into reading the indecencies of Aphra Behn or wasting its time over 
“* What Ann Lang Read,” under which quaint title Mr. Gosse in his 
“Gossip in a Library ”? indicates the novels of Eliza Haywood. I 
do not believe even that the readers of Fielding, Smollett, and 
Richardson are very numerous. I should like, however, throughout 
the years, to have had the copyright of “ Robinson Crusoe” or 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”; and, to come to modern times, the expired 
or expiring copyrights of Sir Walter Scott or George Eliot, could 
they be renewed, would bring a considerable price in the market. 
No finer books of adventure are there than the sea-novels of Mr. 
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Clark Russell, yet Captain Marryat is not wholly forgotten. I should 
be sorry for the boy who would not guffaw over “ Valentine Vox the 
Ventriloquist” and “Sylvester Sound the Somnambulist,” by 
Cockton ; the student of human nature will never cease to delight 
in the “ Comédie Humaine” of Balzac, and the brilliant romances 
of the elder Dumas wi!l be read as long as the “ Arabian Nights.” 


RECREATIONS OF A CONVALESCENT. 


T so happens that I am in a position to speak concerning modern 
fiction with a conviction that a few weeks ago I could not have 
claimed. I ask the reader’s sympathy in a personal avowal. During 
many consecutive weeks I have been under the lethargic conditions, 
mental! and physical, that follow the epidemic of influenza. Work 
has been prohibited, study impossible, and a few minutes’ conver- 
sation even productive of collapse. Such reading as in fragmentary 
wise I have been able to undertake has consisted of the lightest 
form of fiction, and I became thus representative of the average 
reader for amusement. In pursuit of novelty I have read the works 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, with which tili now I had little familiarity. 
Then, as I do not care for religious treatises disguised as novels, I 
put on one side “ The History of David Grieve” and fell back upon 
old favourites. The appearance in the sixpenny series of Messrs. 
Black of “Quentin Durward” made me take that work in another 
edition from my shelves and read it through for the tenth or twentieth 
time. ‘Tom Cringle’s Log” and “ The Cruise of the ‘ Midge’” of 
Scott’s namesake then arrested my attention, and, these devoured, I 
have begun the re-perusal of Charles Reade. “Griffith Gaunt” has 
already been swallowed, and “The Cloister and the Hearth” is 
before me, waiting for the attack. A bad day will it be for England 
when books such as these lose their hold, and when for the records 
of adventure and pictures of honest passion we substitute the morbid 
analysis which forms the staple of modern fiction. 


Scot?’s “QuENTIN DURWARD.” 


a from the perusal of “ Quentin Durward,” I take the 

book as an excuse for praising the fiction of the past. In 
choosing Scott I am magnanimous, since Mr. Lang, if report is to be 
trusted, is collecting materials for a new and an authoritative edition of 
the Waverley Novels. For its historical value “Quentin Durward,” 
which is or has been a text-book in the French Zycées, has won full 
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recognition. I speak now, however, as:the idle reader for mere 
amusement, prone to skip historical detail. In what other work 
is the adventure which is the chief attraction of Scott so enchanting ; 
and in this respect what novel of any author whatever can compare 
with it? All very well is it for M. Zola to sneer at Scott; but there 
is more that a man may read with pleasure. and profit in this one 
work than in all that the writer of “ La Terre” and the discoverer of 
“Nana” has given us. At the outset the young Scotch hero makes 
the acquaintance of Louis XI., and incurs the hostility of Tristan. 
How naturally all then follows—tke introduction to the fair countess 
who becomes the light of his life ; his championship of her in a 
long and eventful journey through Fairyland, in which he unhorses 
Orleans and crosses swords with Dunois; the scene in Li¢ge where he 
witnesses the murder of the bishop; each consecutive interview 
with his mistress until—“soshould desert in arms be crowned ”—he 
wins*her hand in fair combat, and the penniless soldier of fortune 
becomes one of the chief nobles of Burgundy: how admirably is all 
this told! with how little violation of possibility, and with how much 
by which youth is inspired and fired! Faults enough are there in 
the novel, as in all Scott’s stories, and I could “an it were my cue” 
write strongly in condemnation of parts. But the glamour of adven- 
ture is over all, and on the strength of this alone, and apart from all 
other merits, the tale is immortal. I trust to say something before 
long concerning the fiction by which, I am told, it is to be sup- 
planted. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





Mr. Saxelby’s communication shall receive attention. 





